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For teacher friend: 
Elementary English, the English Journal, College English. $4.00. 
(Please specify which magazine.) 


For anyone who likes literature: 


The Pit and the Pendulum, recording Gilbert Highet. 
$2.75* 


Edgar Allan Poe, selections read Basil Rathbone LP. 
$4.75* 


Everyman, recording starring Burgess Meredith. 
$4.75 


Hearing Poetry, Chaucer Milton (Vol. and Dryden 
Browning (Vol. recordings. $4.75* per volume. 


Elizabethan Love Songs and Harpsichord Pieces. recording. 
$4.75* 


Vachel Lindsay, reading poems. The first time LP. 
$4.75* 


Robert Frost, reading his own poems. records. 
$2.75* each. 


Ogden Nash, reading his own poems LP. $4.75* 


Dylan Thomas, reading his own poetry LP. Two volumes. 
each. 


literary map six colors, 64” 44”. $5.60* $7.00+ 
*if you member you are not member NCTE 


Christmas special. Give Archibald readings his poems 


your friends. Prices were $1.45 $1.75 for each RPM recording. 
Christmas special—$1.00 each. 
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Record Landscape Nude, and Wild West; Record Oil 
Painting the Artist, and Empire Builders; Record Background 
with Revolutionaries, Burying Ground, and Dover Beach. 
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Way 


Readers who have followed our 
series children’s authors and author- 
illustrators will expect high quality 
critical and appreciative writing from 
MABEL ALTSTETTER. Her article The 
Haders will not disappoint them. 

PAUL has been one the 
most outspoken and eloquent the de- 
fenders modern methods teaching 
reading. Far from identifying word-calling 
with reading, has consistently em- 
phasized the role interest reading and 
the principle multiple causation read- 
ing disabilities. his many writings the 
subject reading, has recognized the 
important role emotions learning. 
His current article reflects his rich experi- 
ence with children whose reading dif- 
ficulties stem frrom emotional stress. 

DOLCH has the 
rare gift writing with simplicity and 
clarity about the complex problem 
teaching reading. has pioneered the 
study reading vocabularies. listen 
with respect when speaks the con- 
troversial subject phonics the first 
grade. 

Picture dictionaries, many them rel- 
atively inexpensive, colorful, and expertly 
designed, are promising new develop- 
ment primary reading. MARGARET 
PARKE gives the first account that have 
seen the significance and value this 
development. 

Few articles the subject listening 
more than stress its importance. Althea 
Beery wrote classic listening this 
magazine few years ago. Other good 


articles are appearing. EDNA LUE 
here presents concrete and practical 
suggestions how listening. 

The love children indispensable 
good teaching. Love, has been said, 
not enough. Nevertheless, goes long 
way. WALTER tells how 
solved difficult problem. shall hear 
from him again soon. 

Most people have use for writing 
except correspondence. The interchange 
between BRIAN SEEMAN and 
excellent example the use letter- 
writing the teaching both reading and 
writing. 

Conversation? Important, yes. But how 
teach it? DAN offers helpful 
suggestions, both objectives and 
methods. 

time has there been greater need 
for parent-teacher understanding about 
reading than now. EvA May GREEN 
shows how the filmstrip may used 
explaining the reading program the 
Rowena Stromberg, principal, 
and teachers Luella Deck, Rosella 
Compton, Effie Brown, and Norine 
Richards helped writing the article. 

many teachers are recognizing the 
vital role which playing the lives 
children. CLARA one these. 
this issue she tells about fascinating 
television program which she directed for 
pre-school children. 

appreciate 
regular brief comments school dra- 
matics. Her page this month filled out 


with clever “recipe” sent 
CARRITHERS. 
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Berta and Elmer Hader 


“We were married 1919 and have 
lived happily ever since.” these 
words spoken interview few years 
ago, Berta Hader summarized the wonder- 
ful partnership that has resulted many 
books for children, books take their 
place among the best 
present day writing 
and illustration. 

From early child- 
hood both Berta and 
Elmer Hader were in- 
terested drawing 
and painting. Berta 
Hoerner was born 
Mexico American 
parents during the 
temporary residence 
that her father’s busi- 
ness required. She 
remembers that her mother spent much 
time making water-color sketches the 
picturesque Mexicans and their colorful 
houses. seemed only natural that the 
daughter should find deep interest 
this form expression. 


Elmer, native Californian, found 


sympathetic and understanding teacher 
the third grade San Francisco. Her en- 
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couragement helped develop his natural 
aptitude for drawing. While student 
high school, the great earthquake and fire 
1906 interrupted his Al- 
though very young was bugler with 
the Coast Artillery the National Guard 
and helped with rescue 
work and clearing 
away rubble. Follow- 
ing that period 
spent few months 
surveyor the 
American River region 
and had turn 
firing locomotive 
when was seven- 
teen. 

The rebuilding 
the Art School which 
had been destroyed 
the great disaster drew him there 
study and had three years scholar- 
ships which his talent made possible for 
France study but needed money 
so. For three years toured the United 
States vaudeville circuit feature 


Prof. Altstetter the Department English 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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called Picture Minute.” saved 
enough money Paris for almost 
three years and had the recognition the 
invitation exhibit picture im- 


portant show. 


The Big Snow 


Intending make career land- 
scape artist, Elmer Hader returned San 
Francisco just before the outbreak the 
first World War. enlisted camou- 
fleur with the United States Engineers and 
returned the close the war New 
York where opened studio. 

Berta Hoerner went with her parents 
from Mexico Texas and then New 
York where she received most her 
schooling. After high school the family 
moved Seattle and there she entered 
the University Washington major 
journalism. After year and half she 
decided give all her time drawing 
and left Seattle for San Francisco where 
she studied for time the California 
School Design. There followed period 
activity newspaper artist, fashion 
designer, and miniature painter. 

Berta and Elmer Hader had met 
San Francisco and when Berta went 
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New York specialize children’s 
feature for magazines they decided 
married and together they illustrated 
number juveniles for Macmillan 
called the Happy Hour series. They also 
illustrated books written Alice Dalg- 
liesh, Cornelia Meigs, Melicent Lee, Ham- 
Williamson, and others. While their 
first work for children had certain charm 
there was really nothing distinctive that 
set their work above average. 

With the publication the Mother 
Goose Picture Book 1930 they found 
their real place children’s books and 
have devoted themselves exclusively 


Home the Range 
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this area since that time. There have been 
occasional pieces work that not 
measure their current high standards; 
hiffy McMann, The Farmer the Dell, 
Stop, Look and Listen seem have come 
into being “pot-boilers” and there 
nothing about them the warmth and 
liveliness that characterize the books that 
have come from their studio the last 
two decades. 

Perhaps their seasoning came from the 
rich life that stemmed from building their 
own home and growing into that 
became part them the house and 
land took the stamp their person- 
ality. 

They had hunted long time for just 
the right spot and one day they came upon 
near Nyack, New York and each recog- 
nized the rightness the place once. 
was steep highside overgrown with 
scrub and briars that their friends thought 
they were insane think building 
there. the second widest place 
the Hudson river which the Dutch had 
called Tappan Zee just twenty-five miles 
from New York City. The Haders found 
old quarry where sandstone for building 
some New York’s “brownstone fronts” 
had come from. There was pile rock 


Lost the Zoo 


the quarry and they started with that 
base for their house. After the founda- 
tion was laid and the cement floor poured 
the artists had work awhile get 
money for the next step. They had blue 
prints and the house just grew from one 
stage another. The large living room 
built around fireplace nine feet across. 
Red sandstone and yellow and gray cob- 
bles with peaked green roof make the 
house look had always been there 
snuggles against the hillside one 
hundred feet above the river. There are 
odd-shaped terraces all about the house 
for the Haders, and their friends eat out 
doors whenever possible and having 
number terraces choose from one can 
always found that just right for sun 
shade shelter from the wind. Birds 
have houses built into the walls the 
terraces and the houses have real doors 
with real hinges. Flowers grow every- 
where. Best all, there spring the 
steep hill that makes stream and water- 
fall that tumbles and splashes over mossy 
rocks pool the foot great willows. 
The trees give the house its name Wil- 
low Hill. 

One the very important reasons for 
having the house that the Haders have 
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The Friendly Phoebe 
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friends about them constantly. They can 
provide sleeping room for fourteen guests 
and weekends most the space 
taken. One friend reports that rare 
thing for them sit down Sunday 
morning breakfast with fewer than eight 
people. One coffee pot holds twenty cups 
and number smaller ones are pressed 
into use when needed. Berta artist 
with food well with pencil and brush, 
her lucky friends will testify. Thanks- 
giving and Christmas dinners are some- 
thing remember always. 

The house constantly being added 
remodeled; the roof has been 
changed least three times. Most the 
work done with their own hands and 
with their own materials. They tell the 
story the fun and work this building 
The Little Stone House. Children who 
live nearby are always welcome and like 
come the studio and the house. The 
studio stands apart from the main house 
and has fireplace and great wide win- 
dows overlooking the Hudson Valley. 

Animals and birds are welcome and 
make themselves home. Deer come 
the pool drink and meadow mice, 
skunks, squirrels, chipmunks, ground hogs, 


Little Town 


rabbits, and raccoons are part everyday 
living. They may even come inside the 
house and friend says that one her 
visits chipmunk sat the center 
warm blueberry pie. Owls call all night 
long and other birds sing and nest around 
the hospitable terraces. 


That the Haders love and understand 
animals and birds can readily under- 
stood from looking their books. Their 
illustrations catch the wonder and curiosity 
wild animals and the patience and con- 
tentment the domesticated ones. They 
are never guilty cuteness coyness 
their drawings. The grace and flow 
movement that all animals have are 
caught and held the page. They are 
able show animal emotion too, and one 
can only chuckle the astonished look 


the face when she finds herself sus- 


watch with sadness the head droop 
with fatigue the mine The 
joy swift running Midget and Bridget 
gallop across the end papers that book 
gives sense freedom the reader that 
makes the hardships and happiness the 
two animals almost personal thing. 
The happy partnership the Haders 
shows itself their way working. One 
may begin drawing and the other finish 


it. They plan their stories together and 
over the plots suggesting and examining 
points the story, and the writing 
shared. Their stories always have great 
deal action which children love. The 
action may simple Little White 
Foot whose adventures come making 
home the attic among the Christmas 
tree ornaments and old doll’s house 
complicated shipwreck Rainbows End 
mystery and storm Tommy Thatcher 
Goes Sea. The Haders are artists tell- 
ing story whether about banana 
country (in Green and New 
York (in Big City), Mexico (in Midget 
and Bridget), the sea and the Maine coast 
(in End), the simple things 
that catch the ebb and flow country 
life (in Under the Pig Nut Tree, Squirrely 
Willow Hill and Little White Foot). 
The words The Big Snow are particu- 
larly appropriate; the slow beginning 
the storm, the deepening fall flakes and 
the silence, like other silence, that 
comes after heavy snow are all caught 
for the reader the lines run across the 
pages among exquisite drawings: 


beautiful snow flake fell 
through the air 


Then two flakes floated safely 
earth 
followed three, 
then four. 
The snow flakes fell faster and 
faster and faster, 


Millions snowflakes fell from 
the sky. 


snowed that night and all 
the next day. Thick 
snow covered the branches 
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blanket snow covered the 
meadows, the hills and 
the valleys. 
all the trees. 


The snow was heavy the roofs 
the houses and 
barns. 


The snow stopped falling the 

evening the second day. Once 

again the big silvery moon rose 

the sky. The owls winged noiselessly 

from the sycamore the pine 

Nothing stirred the silent snow- 
covered land. 


There are wholesome adult-child re- 
lationships the books also and while 
moral the reader cannot escape the sense 
values that emerges all situations. 
excellent example that found Jamaica 
Johnny when Johnny discovers the im- 
portance school and knowing how 
read. Kindness animals never talked 
about but permeates every page and 
drawing. 

The Haders’ Caldecott award book 
(1949) The Big Snow. They were 
puzzling over the choice subject for 
new book when the big snow 1947 
paralyzed New York City and most 
that area. The Haders’ grounds were 
filled with snow that they had much labor 
shovel paths feed the helpless wild 
things. Out that experience came 
beautiful book with snowflakes blue 
for end papers and appealing pictures 
hungry birds and animals who were de- 
pendent human beings for help. The 
picture the wistful groundhog alone 
would have won prize. The format 


the book, the type and paper all add 
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distinguished book. The artist-writers 
are fortunate their publisher. 

During the best period their creat- 
ing the Haders have found amusing 
and charming way signing their books 
with small cartoon themselves the 
back the title page. Spunky they are 
small pony cart; Tommy Thatcher 
they are boat, Jamaica Johnny they 
are standing with sketching pad and 
camera close burro ridden native 
woman. their newest release Home 
the Range they are each astride cow pony 
and Elmer seen with banjo and Berta 
with songbook. 

Children like the Haders’ books. 
Elmer said once, perhaps with his tongue 
his cheek, that “the complete ignorance 
the psychological impact the young 
mind leaves free draw and write 
please.” added that they never 
try out their material children because 
their criticism and comments can down- 
right discouraging. This leave 
it” attitude makes the books stand their 
own merit with children. That they like 
and read them attested the fact that 
usually the books after period use 
must rebound, high tribute any 
writer. 


The Haders have given great. 


warmth from their own rich and satisfying 
lives. Their love life and their happiness 
with each other overflow into everything 
they draw write. have Newbery 
Medal and Caldecott Medal. ought 
have Newbery-Caldecott Medal, too! 


list the Haders’ books includes: 
The Picture Book Travel 1928 


You When You Grow Up? 
1929 

Two Funny Clowns 1929 

Under the Pig-Nut Tree—Spring 1930 

Lions and Tigers and Elephants Too 1930 

Under the Pig Nut Tree—Summer 1931 

The Farmer the Dell 1931 

Tonky 1931 

Picture Book the States 1932 

Chuck-a-Luck and his Reindeer 1933 

Whiffy McMann 1933 

Spunky 1933 

Midget and Bridget 1934 

Jamaica Johnny 1935 

Billy Butter 1936 

Green and Gold 1936 

Stop, Look and Listen 1936 

Tommy Thatcher Goes Sea 1937 

Cricket, The Story Little Circus Pony 
1938 

Cock-A-Doodle-Do 1939 

The Cat and the Kitten 1940 

Little Town 1941 

Pancho 1942 

The Mighty Hunter 1943 

The Little Stone House 1944 

End 1945 

The Skyrocket 1946 

Big City 1947 

The Big Snow 1948 

Little Appaloosa 1949 

Spunky 1950 

Squirrely Willow Hill 1950 

Lost the Zoo 1951 

Midget and Bridget 1952 

Little White Foot 1952 

Friendly Phoebe 1953 

Wish the Moon 1954 

Home the Range 1955 
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PAUL WITTY 


Interest and Antidote Stress 


Hugh was nine years age when 
first saw him, fine boy, enthusiastic and 
intelligent. But had one serious short- 
coming. was unable read, and his 
secure world was beginning crumble 
because his parents, teachers, and friends 
were making him increasingly aware 
and disturbed his limitations. 

gave Hugh some tests—unwisely, 
seems now. Hugh wrote when dictated 
words find his spelling ability, but 
wrote different words; only one case 
out twenty did write the word dic- 
tated. Thus had learned comply 
his own way the demands mean- 
ingless situation. Then asked him read 
aloud some paragraphs. Here the situation 
was different—impossible and embar- 
rassing for him. stumbled through the 
first three paragraphs—mispronouncing, 
inserting, and omitting words. tried 
use some phonetic rules which had 
practiced again and again. Hugh had been 
subjected several phonetic “systems”; 
had become hopelessly confused the 
variations and contradictions these sys- 
tems. Moreover, Hugh had seldom been 
led appreciate differences well 
similarities the pronunciation words. 
When met words such again, 
began pronouncing ag, then noticed 
the im, and finally ain. last, aban- 
doned his efforts unlock this word. Some 
words, such school, which had al- 
ready encountered many times, were 
omitted and substitute terms were intro- 
duced. Similarly, when Hugh met words 


such enough and through recognized 
impossible situation for him and gave 
up. The blood rushed his face; “stress” 
was apparent every action. despera- 
tion, Hugh remarked plaintively, “Dr. 
Witty, like show you boat built.” 
examined the miniature vessel 
had constructed. Excellent craftsmanship 
enabled the boat sail jauntily near- 
pond. asked Hugh tell about 
the construction his boat. complied 
and recorded his fine story. When read 
back him, asked, “Did really 
say that?” put many the words 
cards; read the words successfully sev- 
eral times; then turned the complete 
story, which read creditably. this 
time examined each word the cards, 
noticing the beginnings and endings 
the words well their phonetic charac- 
teristics. Then compiled list words 
which began ,the same ways had 
other similarities. also made list 
words which did not follow the same prin- 
ciples. Soon Hugh had acquired secure 
“stock” words which recognized in- 
stantly and pronounced correctly. com- 
posed stories using these words. Later 
simple books related topics were intro- 
duced; the meaning many new words 
was derived from their context and Hugh 
found great satisfaction pronouncing 
these words and giving their meanings. 
The process continued the same way— 
Professor Witty member the faculty 
Northwestern University and director its 


Psycho-Educational Clinic. has written many 
books and articles reading. 
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secure accomplishment built interest 
and success. proceeded with sys- 
tematic instruction and successful applica- 
tion, insecurity vanished and his 
reading proficiency increased. 

Hugh now young 
happy and competent. repre- 
sents, some respects least, typical 
failure school. His unhappiness and 
continued failure were, part, traceable 
“stress” anxiety. His persistent frus- 
trations aggravated and intensified his 
fears until further learning became im- 
possible. Just physical havoc may result 
from stress, too may psychological im- 
pairment. 

Let look another case—that 
ten-year-old Bill. His mother insisted that 
Bill, unlike his brother Pete, was always 
slow. such invidious comparison this 
bright boy had become convinced that 
could not learn. Stress was intensified, se- 
curity waned, and Bill became failure. 
Bill was like another boy who wrote the 
following letter: 

understand me, you have know 

brother, Ed. was always told that was 

brighter than everything, and 
the idea was “dumb.” was always that 
way until got into Miss room. She 
behaved she know was 

“dumb” and made she'd 

never find out. This the first time 

ever got good report card, but won't 

the last. 

these cases may observe vividly 
one the causes failure well one 
the ways which this cause can 

Needs.” Elementary English, 1952). 
See also Paul Witty, “Reading Success and 


Emotional Adjustment,” Elementary English 
1950). 


The Significance 

More and more, have become aware 
the importance stress bringing 
about unhappiness and failure. This factor 
perhaps important producing fail- 

Recently widely read magazines 
well scientific periodicals, the role 
stress causing physical disorders has 
been emphasized. For example, 
Digest for January, 1955 included 
article entitled “Stress—The Cause All 
this article: 


world are subjecting ourselves 
too many stresses. hurry constantly 
and worry incessantly 

“The apparent cause says 
Dr. Selye, often infection, intoxi- 
cation, nervous exhaustion merely old 
age. actually breakdown the hor- 
monal-adaptation mechanism appears 
the most common ultimate cause death.” 
His study this mechanism, via wide- 
spread experiments with animals, set the 
stage for his far-reaching discoveries 

Gradually the whole picture began 
unfold. When animal was subjected 
stress there was alarm reaction. The 
pituitary poured out hormones which 
stimulated the adrenals pour out others. 
stresses continued, the alarm reaction 
was followed period adaptation dur- 
ing which the animal learned live with 
its stress. Eventually, however, the defense 
mechanisms wore out, the animals sick- 


ened and died. 

pointed out that stress has similar 
effects upon human beings. For example, 
glands grow active and the entire organism 
attempts make adjustment. The ad- 
justment may succeed for time. Then the 


*Cf. Paul Witty and Norma Olson, “Nonreaders 
the Highschool—Two Case Studies,” Ex- 
ceptional Children, Vol. No. (March, 
1952), pp. 161-186. 
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defense breaks down. “Arteries harden, 
blood pressure rises, heart disease develops, 
arthritis strikes. These and other diseases 
are all part the stress picture.” 

another article Time magazine 
(January 31, 1955), the work Dr. 
Selye cited well the theory Dr. 
Eyring and Dr. Dougherty concerning the 
reason “stress” has such far-reaching 
effects. 


Their theory: stress sets off destruc- 
tive chain reaction among the body cells, 
with histamine acting the destructive 
agent. Each cell membrane envelope, 
and long the membrane relatively 
impermeable the cell functions normally. 
Under stress, however, the membrane starts 
deteriorate. Histamine, which nor- 
mally present cell but behaves only 
long the cell healthy, violently re- 
leased and stimulated the cell break- 
Over long periods stress, 
the spreading destruction can lead 
serious illness Moreover, the Utah 
scientists believe, the chain reaction may 
universal killer, present every fatal 
illness 


These articles suggest the widespread 
effect stress upon bodily reaction. But 
they not emphasize the psychological 
significance this For the 
bodily deterioration only one the 
symptoms stress. The effect attitudes 
and learning may quite great. 
fact, even before serious bodily disturb- 
ances occur, there may serious psycho- 
logical impairment following continued 
periods anxiety. One the most im- 
portant effects stress the impairment 
deterioration learning. These effects 
are found not only children, but all 
levels development. For example, Dr. 


*Mildred Peters. “Signs Strain School and 


Community.” Childhood Education, Vol. 
XXVIII (September, 1951), pp. 9-11. 
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Walter Alvarez describes behavior 
adult which similar the reactions 
child suffering from sense defeat: 
Usually person with nervous break- 
down has lost his ability read comfort- 
ably. Not only has lost interest 
reading, but picks magazine his 
brain soon tires and gets tense. The fatigue 
distress which feels his eyes 
really his brain, and cannot helped 

the laboratory Northwestern Uni- 
versity, see many cases school failure, 
such that associated with extreme read- 
ing retardation. From observing these 
cases, have come the conclusion that 
failure reading seldom, ever, trace- 
able single factor. However, are 
convinced the importance and prev- 
alence certain factors. Among these 
factors, stress plays important role. For 
example, group one hundred boys 
and girls who were poor readers, the 
following were some the conditions 
found: 


Per Cent 
Indifference reading ...... 
Dislike for reading .......... 
Emotional maladjustment 
Defective vision 


Generally poor physical condition 
Left-handedness 


Let note several items the fore- 
going analysis. Observe first that more 
than forty per cent these pupils showed 
minor serious emotional problems. 
These cases included pupils who were 
recalcitrant withdrawn; others who dis- 
played nervous excitability; and others 
*Walter Alvarez, “The Nervous Breakdown 


and ‘Its Chicago Sun-Times, (Satur- 
day, March 26, 1955), 24. 
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who showed aggressive behavior various 
kinds. may observed that lack 
interest in, dislike for, indifference 
reading was very frequently found. Such 
attitudes may forerunners later stress; 
first they may simply appear compen- 
sating reactions which suffice temporarily, 
but later fail the child finds 
that his reading failure has far-reaching 
consequences. 

Another factor significance was as- 
sociated with the start reading. 
About one-third the pupils report that 
their introduction reading was unsuc- 
cessful; many report the confusions attend- 
ing routine and profitless phonetic exer- 
cises. are justified concluding that 
too early introduction phonetic drills 
may result failure and undesirable 
attitudes toward reading. 

These considerations make clear the 
necessity for treating subject failure 
the conditions needed reestab- 
lish and lead greater 
degree security permit smooth 
functioning the organism. They suggest 
too the need for emphasis mental 
health all school situations. 


Mental Health Modern Education 


Mental hygiene has proceeded the 
several decades since its origin from 
preoccupation with abnormality and with 
problem cases interest normal, 
wholesome development and 
vention behavior difficulties. This de- 
velopment has been accompanied far 
reaching educational fact, 
mental hygiene now considered some 
educators primarily attitude which 
may influence the behavior 


all times—in his personal relationships 
with pupils, his practices marking, 
promoting, and counseling boys and girls, 
and other major and minor incidents 
the entire school day. One aim 
mental health program produce ad- 
justable, reasonably happy young people 
who are able live peace with them- 
selves and with others and take life’s 
inevitable distresses stride. The class- 
room good teacher reflects this atti- 
tude; place which success, feelings 
security, confidence, and mutual concern 
predominate and assure every pupil 
chance develop harmoniously, contin- 
uously, and happily. The basic principles 
mental hygiene, believe, should 
widely disseminated, and teachers gen- 
erally should encouraged apply them 
the classroom and their own lives. 
More than ever before, teachers need the 
help offered this discipline safe- 
guarding their own mental health well 
that boys and girls.’ 

gratifying note that the number 
classrooms which mental hygiene 
principles are applied gradually increas- 
ing. Despite anxieties, worries, and the 
distractions insecure world, more 
and more teachers are offering boys and 
stabilizing atmosphere which en- 
courages the development and mainten- 
ance balanced, poised personalities. 
studies suggest that the incidence 
mental aberration disorder probably 
high (but higher) among teachers among 
other occupational groups. This means, 
course, that there are some teachers who present 
real hazards the development children, for 
there probably other occupation pro- 


fession which unstable person can exert 


more far-reaching and generally undesirable 
influence. 
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INTEREST AND SUCCESS 


The tendency the part many 
teachers practice mental hygiene the 
classroom reassuring. They are proceed- 
ing variety ways. Some teachers 
stress the importance permissive at- 
mosphere the classroom. Dorothy 
Baruch’ and others have offered evidence 
the value this approach for preschool 
children. These authors emphasize, too, the 
role creative activities fostering re- 
lease and expression feeling. such 
classrooms, children are encouraged 
draw and paint what they feel, “not what 
the teacher thinks They work 
with clay, play with doll families, and 
engage creative activities many kinds 
which offer opportunities for the expres- 
sion well the interpretation feel- 
ings.” Children may “act out feelings that 
are terrifying troubling them and 
with the teacher’s help find ‘safe action- 
They may come “identify 
their feelings and the objects against which 
these feelings are directed and find 
safe channel through which their feelings 
can flow.” Thus the activities the nurs- 
ery school become opportunities for edu- 
cating the emotions and helping children 
achieve harmonious 

preschool years, the teacher 
the intermediate grades may help child 


Baruch, “Mental-Health Practices 


the Preschool Level,” Mental Health Mod- 
ern Education, The Fifty-Fourth Yearbook 
the National Society for the Education, 
Part prepared the Yearbook Committee, 
Paul Witty, Chairman; and edited Nelson 
Henry. Chicago: The University Chicago 
Press, 1955, pp. 145-176. 

the concluding chapter “Implications 
the Yearbook for the Improvement Mental 
Health Our Schools,” the Yearbook Com- 
mittee, pp. 377-389. Quotes from p-383. 


understand and handle his anxieties and 
hostilities through play, and through var- 
ious forms creative work. One the 
most valuable forms expression cre- 
ative writing through which children not 
only express their feelings but also reveal 
their anxieties. The following such 
poem: 
Monkeys 
night cannot see him 


But know monkey can see 
Such white-headed me. 


And the following poem similarly 
revealing: 


When the zoo 
All the people laugh giraffes 
feel sorry for 


Many children require opportunities 
for self-expression. But they have other 
needs too. Bonaro Overstreet speaks 
three psychological axioms that apply 
particularly the young child: 


One that human being can his best 
else instead himself. The second that 
cannot his best self unless enjoys 
reasonable self-respect and sense 
worth. The third that—particularly 
childhood, but some measure throughout 
life—his estimate himself reflects the 


*Other examples well these are included 
Northwestern University Ph.D. dissertation 
“Procedures for Encouraging Creative Writ- 
ing the Elementary School,” Ethel 
Smith, 1943. See also Pupils Are People, Report 
the Committee Individual Differences, 
Nelly Appy, Chairman, National Council 
Teachers English, New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1941. See also Paul Witty and Lou 
LaBrant, Teaching the Language, New 
York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldrige, 1945. 
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treatment receives from the key figures 


These axioms provide the basis for varied 
contributions “which should made 
the home, and later, although not 
directly, the school and the com- 
munity.” Bonaro Overstreet emphasizes 
the need for permissive atmosphere 
home, situation which the child dares 
himself and which seeks and 
enjoys new experiences. such home 
his personality respected; and this self 
respect leads him respect others. 


home promotes mental health, 
would seem, the extent that simul- 
taneously able accept each individual 
is—with all his incompleteness and 
inner contradictions—and give him 
chance fulfill his potential. Such home 
does not try rule out aspects nature 
that cannot ruled out. Neither does 
try make certain virtues the all life. 
The strength personality that encour- 
ages not, brief, product expurga- 
tion but integration. lets the indi- 
himself—under conditions where 
all have equal rights—in order that 
may work his own way toward such 
approximate wholeness possible 
creature who carries within himself the 
the physical and cultural heri- 
tage mankind. While thus being 
and becoming affords 
sustaining companionship and code 
values that with him but not hold 
him 


Overstreet, “The Role the Home 
Mental Health,” Mental Health Modern 
Education, The Fifty-Fourth Yearbook the 
National Society for the Study Education, 
Part opus. cit., 91. See also “Implications 
the Yearbook for the Improvement Mental 
Health Our Schools,” the Yearbook Com- 
mittee, Mental Health Modern Education, 
The Fifty-Fourth Yearbook the National 
Society for the Study Education, Part II, opus. 
380. 


Overstreet, “The Role the Home 
Mental Health,” opus. 97. 


Willard Olson and William Watten- 
berg indicate the significance security 
the classroom, respect for the integrity 
each child, the absence threat. 
They say: 

clear that children thrive atmos- 

phere freedom. However, they also need 

have “structure” given the situations 
which they live.* 
Children must learn how get along with 
one another, exercise self-control, and 
show independence thought and 
action. help them this process, some 
restrictions are, course, necessary. 

Implicit the work psychologists 
the belief that the good classroom one 
which security prevails and anxieties are 
such classroom, the teacher 
makes abundant use recognition and 
praise each child succeeds and heightens 
his accomplishment. Moreover, the 
teacher relatively stable person who 
engenders stability Under such 
conditions, successful learning occurs, 
anxieties lessen and difficulties wane. 

Even more important than the allevia- 
tion anxiety the prevention stress 
safeguarding sturdy growth the 
school and the home. The reader un- 
doubtedly noted the foregoing list 
items associated with poor reading that 
about forty per cent the poor readers 
came from homes which unfavorable 


Olson and William Wattenberg, 
“The Role the School Mental Health,” 
Mental Health Modern Education, The Fifty- 
Fourth Yearbook the National Society for 
the Study Education, Part II, opus. cit., 104. 
“Implications the Yearbook for the 
Improvement Mental Health Our Schools,” 
the Yearbook Committee, Mental Health 
Modern Education, The Fifty-Fourth Yearbook 
the National Society for the Study Edu- 
cation, Part II, opus. cit., pp. 377-389. 
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conditions prevailed. Frequently found 
these homes were quarreling, sibling 
rivalry, and invidious comparisons 
brothers and sisters. Such conditions un- 


doubtedly account for the stress many 
children. 


the home, parents can contribute 
greatly the prevention stress. They 
can observe each child carefully ascer- 
tain his nature and his needs. They can 
provide home that relatively quiet and 
orderly, one which encouragement 
given worthwhile accomplishment and 
which interests are nourished and at- 
tainments are rewarded. such home 
over-exciting conditions, quarreling and 
other disturbing influences will infre- 
quent. The parents will attempt all 
times provide persistently stable, re- 
assuring environment for their children. 


should recognize similar condi- 
tions essential for mental health the 
classroom. Here the child will helped 
get ready for successful endeavor 
many kinds. And when ready, will 
provided with opportunities for success- 
ful experience. Such learning experiences 
will occur classrooms which the at- 
mosphere warm, friendly, and encour- 
aging and which the teacher offers each 
child opportunities develop accord 
with his unique nature and needs. 


But the reader may inquire: 
been clearly demonstrated that most 
the works genius even outstanding 
accomplishment are products unstable 
neurotic persons? may assert too that 
children should given “lessons” suf- 
fering and conflict order pre- 
pared meet the recurring problems 


the present world anxiety, insecurity, 
and aggression. Certainly some proven 
geniuses—Byron, Poe, and Heine—just 
few one important field examples, 
seem illustrate this point. However, 
large numbers “proven geniuses” are 
studied, will found that there are 
many who were relatively stable adults. 
Moreover, many other outstanding persons 
can cited who were fortunate having 
been brought good stable homes. 
course, there are exceptions, but has been 
conclusively demonstrated that instability 
and genius are not invariably associated. 
fact, case studies show that many factors 
and conditions typify every person’s back- 
ground, and that many combinations 
factors related accomplishment. 
Keats might have lived far beyond the age 
twenty-eight and Heine might have 
produced even more effective work, they 
had not been plagued adversity which 
led excessive stress. There is, course, 
another point bear mind. Even 
provide the best environment home 
and school that can conceive, life will 
still offer obstacles abundance for each 
individual. should our best pre- 
pare each child take these adversities 
stride. 


Yes, stress does bring about psycholog- 
ical havoc many cases. Let strive 
alleviate whenever can. And most 
important all, let try prevent its 
development and curtail its human waste. 
Let develop the home and the 
school climates that foster worthy interests 
and that engender successful endeavor. 
this way may much toward the 
emergence better, saner, and happier 


Phonics the First Grade 


Schools have always taught phonics. 
Most them, however, spread the teach- 
ing phonics over two three years 
school work. the present pressure “to 
teach more phonics” really “teach all 
phonics the first grade.” That 
really what some parents are asking for. 
That what publishers phonic books 
for first grade are arguing for. 
right and proper that should consider 
what meant what might meant 
“phonics the First Grade.” 

Three methods teaching phonics 
the first grade should recognized and 
clearly understood. The first these 
the “Total Memorizing Method.” Accord- 
ing this method, the beginning child 
does not read; instead, studies phonics. 
The purpose that should know 
phonics first. Thereafter, assumed that 
can ahead and “read anything” since 
knows “how sound anything.” Since 
the child expected learn memorize 
phonics before begins reading, this 
called the “total memorizing method.” 
This method breaks into three periods, 
however: 

The First period the “Total 
Memorizing Method” made the 
first weeks school, during which the 
phonic elements are taken one after 
another and the child expected mem- 
orize the sound for each the letters. 
helped memorizing key pictures 
for each the sounds learned. 
drilled pictures before the group, 
pictures his book, and exercises with 
groups letters. This First Period brings 
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several questions: 

Does the child find this inter- 
esting approach school and reading, 
this question have definite answer. 
know that many bright children love 
exercises and that they memorize 
the elements very well. know that 
some children not memorize well, are 
not interested this drill, and become 
very tense and worried. How many are 
there each? Shall think only the 
successful and ignore the frustrated? These 
are all questions answered each 
school for itself. 

Does the child actually this large 
job memorizing? About this there are 
grave doubts. All accounts the method 
keep saying that the teacher “helps the 
How does she help him? How 
much does she help him? The fact seems 
that the teacher reminds and reminds 
many the children. fact, nearly 
every series. phonic work books, the 
second book repeats all that the first, 
the third repeats all that the second, 
and on. This looks very much the 
children did not successfully memorize all 
the elements supposed taught them. 
need more factual information this 
point. 

How well does the Total Memoriz- 
ing Method cover phonics? About the 
answer this there little doubt. 
English, there are letters, but about 
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Each letter has usually several 
sounds under different circumstances. 
Learning sound for letter” very 
poor kind phonics for our language. 
Any system that pretends that children 
learn “all about phonics before they begin 
read” falsifying the facts. The chil- 
dren not learn all about phonics and 
cannot. 

The second period the Total 
Memorizing Method the reading 
especially chosen word lists especially 
framed sentences. The words the sen- 
tences are naturally chosen fit the 
phonics that has been memorized. For in- 
stance, story about children always 
about Ted Jane the like because those 
names fit the phonics taught, but not about 
Mary Ernest because those names 
not. The children always “run,” but sel- 
dom “walk,” because “run” phonetic 
and “walk” not. other words, the 
memorized phonics practiced espec- 
ially prepared material that will work. 

The third period the Total 
Memorizing Method the use regular 
beginning reading books. How does the 
method work here? Again have 
definite information. Some teachers claim 
the children have trouble but can guess 
words from the little sounding know. 
Other teachers say the children are hope- 
lessly discouraged because they discover 
immediately that the common words 
English are not phonetic. The common 
words such is, was, been, have, come, 
you, and not fit the letter-sound 
combinations that have been memorized. 
There are, course, new words that fit 
the rules, but there are also exceptions. 
child frustrated and discouraged. 
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not know much about this third period, 
where the use ordinary reading matter 
begins. course know that the bright 
child can overcome the difficulties. But 
how about the average child and the slow 
child? 

II. The second method emphasizing 
phonics the first grade can called the 
Parallel Method. According 
method, the usual reading books and pro- 
cedures are followed, but the same time 
phonics workbook followed. This 
method falls into two general plans: 

One plan the “Parallel but Sep- 
arate” plan. the morning, the teacher 
and children follow the usual reader man- 
ual. The children are told the common 
words they meet the reader and are 
not bothered their being nonphonetic. 
They find fun and interest their reading 
just children have long done usual 
methods. They understand that reading 
getting meaning. They learn like read- 
ing and presumably like school. But 
addition, another time the day, 
there the workbook lesson phonics. 

This phonics workbook plan does not 
try have “all phonics memorized,” 
does the Total Memorizing Plan. Instead, 
emphasizes phonics the same time 
that the children are actually reading 
their reading books, being “told” che 
words they need for the reading. The 
workbook, this Parallel but Separate 
plan, takes one sound and letter 
time. The sound well illustrated pic- 
tures and exercises. Words which use 
this particular sound are used. fact, the 
sound may discovered the words. 
Everything done for interest and for re- 
membering. But must still remem- 
bered that this workbook stands its own 
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feet. does not depend reading. The 
child supposed learn and memorize 
one sound and letter time until has 
gone through the necessary sounds. 

Two definite problems are created 
this “Parallel but Separate” plan. First 
there the matter time. most cases, 
the net result that twice much time 
taken for reading the usual 
basal reader plan. This means that time 
definitely taken from all the other child 
development activities the first grade. 
There less physical activity, less social 
activity, less art activity, less language 
activity, less something. cannot 
otherwise. push reading, lessen 
the teaching something else. Should 
this? That problem for much 
thought and investigation. 

The second problem the “Par- 
allel but Separate” plan that still 
have the difficulties the “total memor- 
izing method” but less degree. still 
find some children finding interest the 
exercises and others not. still find 
some children memorizing well, and 
others not. still find some children 
liking this phonics part the day and 
others hating it. What are think 
this? course, can say that any good 
effects the “Parallel Plan” will 
the good and that any bad effects the 
too early phonics may nullified the 
regular teaching reading for interest 
and meaning that done the other half 
the day. 

The other Parallel Method can 
called the “Parallel and Combined” 
Method. According this, half the time 
taken with the regular teaching 
reading, emphasizing, have said, the 
interest the stories and the meaning 


the material. The reading made part 
general language development just 
any teaching reading. The other half 
the time given workbook, but 
this workbook closely correlated with 
the reading matter. 

The commonest correlation 
phonics with reading for the publisher 
the basal reader make phonics 
workbook which correlates. One pub- 
lisher actually puts the phonics program 
into the reading book. Others put the 
regular workbook. Some use little 
phonics practice, and others great deal. 
But the purpose the whole get 
correlation, that reading and phonics 
will strengthen and help one another. The 
publisher can this very well because 
can use his phonics the same words 
uses the reading book. can intro- 
duce the phonic elements that will 
use the reading. can make the two, 
reader and workbook, work for one an- 
other. 

The other kind correlation 
have independent phonics workbook 
and tie with the reader the class 
goes along. Every element taught the 
phonics period can found the reading 
matter for the same day the following 
days. Sometimes even the order the 
workbook can changed fit the uses 
the elements the reader. Progress 
through the workbook can made fast 
slow fit the uses the elements 
the reading. During the phonics period, 
the reading lesson can spoken of; dur- 
ing the reading lesson the phonics lesson 
can spoken of. 

The chief difficulty this parallel 
but combined Method that one sense 
almost any phonics workbook tends 
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too slow for the needs reading, and 
another tends too fast. one 
really believes that child should sound 
his way through the words almost any 
story, will once appear that will 
need once almost all the principles 
sounding that are known. simple sen- 
tence such “The boy ran down the 
street” will bring fourteen different 
principles. Actually use phonics com- 
pletely reading would mean that one 
had know all the sounds and all 
the ways they are made. this sense, 
first grade teaching sounding can in- 
clude enough for reading. But the other 
sense, almost all phonic workbooks include 
too much. All their elements are used 
the reading books, but not very often. 
The sound “aw” appears “saw” but 
may not appear any other word for 
months, one teach new principle 
for one word? Common sense says that 
three four words are needed before 
becomes profitable learn sounding 
principle. there only one illustration 
should teach the word whole and 
until more illustrations arise. 
this sense, most phonic workbooks too 
fast for first grade reading. There are not 
first grade reading enough illustrations 
their principles. 

The third method teaching 
phonics First Grade the Development 
Discovery Method. According this 
method, reading begun telling words, 
just usually the case. The child learns 
small sight vocabulary words. Then 
there begin words beginning with 
the same sound and the same letter, 
come, cow, could, can, and on. Bright 
children immediately notice this and tell 
that the letter has certain sound, 
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they have found discovered these 
words. children not notice this them- 
selves can cause them notice it. 

this process discovery, children 
discover one after the other the common 
sounds the letters and the letter com- 
binations. course the phonics they are 
learning identical with the phonics 
any workbook, but not the logical 
order the workbook. Instead, can 
said psychological order. That 
is, the sounds which are most common are 
learned first, and then the less common 
ones follow. 

The advantages this Develop- 
ment Discovery method are several. 
First all, the children are interested 
the finding sound-letter combinations. 
They therefore remember them. They 
therefore use them their reading. Sec- 
ond, the sounds are learned just rapidly 
they are needed and can Third, 
there little the frustration that usually 
results from fixed list memorized. 
Children progress different rates, 
natural for them. This the method which 
the schools came through many years 
experiment. can very properly 
called “the natural method.” 

However, the difficulty this dis- 
covery method very great one. 
simply that teachers have failed use it. 
Their whole attention has been in- 
terest and content, and language and 
sight recognition. Constantly, day day, 
all new words are told and told and told, 
and there just has not been the develop- 
ment sounding attack. The 
excuse that she has paid attention 
content and language because they are 
emphasized. one seemed emphasize 
sounding attack. fact, the silent-oral 
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method that has been insisted made 
very hard teach sounding attack even 
know were being learned. How 
could you tell children were sounding 
they did themselves? fact, many 
people have just assumed that the children 
would learn sound themselves. This 
the quick learners have done. The others 
have not learned sound. 


What, then, one think 
ics First Grade?” Looking over these 
methods, and their advantages and dis- 
advantages, several conclusions may 
made. 


First, surely cannot without the 
child’s interest school, reading, and 
meaning. Any method which does not 
safeguard and develop these things must 
somehow wrong. Study any method 
see what does with these essential atti- 
tudes. 


Second, must have sounding 
first grade. sounding will not taught 
without phonics workbook, then 
probably need phonics workbook. But 
the best workbook one that can com- 
bined with the reading, and should 
have such book. But good teacher can 
teach phonics without workbook. 


Third, how fast should expect prog- 
ress sounding? Here have two 
things, children’s needs and children’s 
abilities. Have first grade children any ac- 
tual need read the newspaper? Some 
will want to, course, but are think- 
ing the marble-playing, doll-playing 
children usually find first grade. The 
children need read their first grade 
books. But how much phonics they 
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need for that? Then about children’s abil- 
ities. Two abilities are concerned, first, 
general mental manipulation, and second, 
general sounding ability. Children vary 
great deal both these, and the two 
not necessarily together. children’s 
abilities vary, then what the school expects 
may vary. must have plan 
which different children can learn very 
difficult amounts sounding and still 
successful and happy. 


Fourth, what are doing chil- 
dren’s education taking more time and 
more emphasis for the sounding out 
printed words? Children need full-rounded 
development. They are not little 
adults, but should good children. What 
are all the things which every child 
should growing day day? Remember 
that President Eliot Harvard once said 
that first grade children should not have 
reading all, but should learning the 
world they live direct experience, and 
not sticking their heads book. 
What things should included real 
education first grade? Does this justify 
more time for the sounding words? 

These conclusions are clear. must 
give children the right attitudes toward 
school and towards reading, must have 
some sounding, must expect different 
progress sounding, and must pre- 
serve children’s well-rounded education. 
Every school system must then study its 
own situation and its own available ma- 
terials and see how they fit these conclu- 
sions. Different answers will found 
different places. But let not 
answers except after careful thought and 
consideration the whole situation. 
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Picture Dictionaries 


new day has come the dictionary 
world! Pictures and color now bring this 
fundamental text life for young children 
and make attractive them. educa- 
tors, are confronted with the problem 
developing materials for integrated 
language arts program and using such 
materials actual classroom situations 
ways that are consistent with present 
theory. What book can provide more 
challenging beginning than dictionary, 
key our world words? dictionary 
the four vocabularies the child are 
merged together one. This basic book 
words includes the child’s listening vo- 
cabulary, his speaking vocabulary, his 
reading vocabulary, and his writing vo- 
cabulary. The study the dictionary 
opens gateway the use all other ref- 
erence materials and facilitates the child’s 
study activities. What can more nat- 
ural starting point program lan- 
guage arts than dictionary? child 
can have only one book, should not 
good dictionary that presents words 
orderly fashion but the same time shows 
respect for artistic and literary qualities? 


Characteristics Picture Dictionaries 
Since 1939 there has been rapid 
growth picture dictionaries. During one 
year and half prior January 1949 
least six different dictionaries were pub- 
lished. After 1950 one more new pic- 
ture dictionaries appeared each year. 
General appearance. The picture dic- 
tionaries vary appearance from those 
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that look more nearly like the old alphabet 
books those that approximate regular 
dictionary, but dictionary made vital 
colorful pictures. They contain from 100 
5000 words including variants. They 
range size from very small book 
book. One variant among them tall 
narrow book 13”. 

Purpose. Some are designed for chil- 
dren from two five. Others are for 
dren from five eight, and least one 
specifically intended for boys and girls 
the middle grades. The purposes authors 
vary too. Sometimes purpose stated, 
but the claim made most often help 
children develop readiness for reading and 
learn read. Other uses for these books 
are stated terms bringing pleasure 
children, developing the dictionary habit, 
teaching the alphabet, building 
lary, arousing interest words, developing 
habits concentration and accuracy, 
teaching the reading cursive writing, 
teaching spelling, showing that diction- 
ary can fun, and opening the door the 
world books. One them aims en- 
list interest words through having chil- 
dren color pictures that have words beside 
them arranged alphabetical order. 

Word selection. Each author appears 
have his own unique way choosing 
words. Small dictionaries which are limited 
100 300 words are largely made 
nouns. Occasionally few verbs ad- 
jectives such the numbers from one 
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ten are added. Now and then service 
word, such in, into, off, on, and over, 
creeps into the list, but these are rare. 
some books, authors make attempt 
defend their selection words. Other 
authors give elaborate list reference 
books and scientific word lists. Words 
one dictionary are those which the author 
considered words that children would 
enjoy. another, the author worked first 
from scientific word list and then elimi- 
nated words that could not subjected 
readily picture test. Most the larger 
books include the commonly used words 
whether not they can easily illus- 
trated. Sometimes words are listed strict 
alphabetical order. Some dictionaries re- 
sort various plans grouping words. 
One contains full page acts, for in- 
stance. All parts verb may listed 
under one entry. Such plan may help 
the child understand what present and past 
tense forms belong together, but not 
helpful the child who tries spell 
past tense verb and doesn’t know the 
present tense. For example, may look 
for came. order find how spell it, 
would have know enough look 
under come. 


Development meaning. Meanings 
are conveyed various ways. the 
simple “alphabet book” type dictionary 
picture appears beside the word tell 
exactly what is. There can doubt 
that the word apple when picture 
big rosy apple stands beside it. The literal 
and actual meaning the word con- 
veyed means the picture. Some books 
use large print such readers use; others 
are done the simple manuscript letter 
forms which children are taught use 
when they first write. higher level the 
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word written, illustrated sentence 
and accompanied picture. But varia- 
tions appear also these kinds books. 
Meanings some words, particularly serv- 
ice words cannot conveyed easily 
that for apple. get the concept over 
from picture the child must more in- 
terpreting. The dog can jump over the 
fence, the ball can thrown over the 
table, but the child must make this inter- 
pretation from the picture. just 
say over says apple when sees the 
entry word. The picture can give him clues 
words other than the entry word. 
gets clues the words ball, goes, and table 
well over from the picture ball 
going over table. These clues help him 
read the example sentence which says, 
The ball goes over the table. 
reading the word goes may say going, 
went, flew. This the point which 
knowledge the initial sounds words 
help him figure out the actual word 
the page. figure out names chil- 
dren sentence will also need such 
help. classroom situations where good 
social living goal, the names the 
children the room must recognized 
for various purposes, and children get ex- 
perience this skill normal situation. 
Some meanings are more hidden. 
sits chair fanning her- 
self and the words say, It’s hot today 
warm, the child must use his imagina- 
tion what she might saying. 
will need whatever picture clues, con- 
textual clues, phonetic help can 
discover. variety words might 
used convey the meaning the pic- 
ture. Pictures this type are good 
stimulate children the reading readiness 
level think. They represent first steps 
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reading that involves inference and im- 
plied meanings. Thus entries and their ac- 
companying pictures and sentences can 
classified into three categories terms 
their ability suggest meaning 
children: 

The picture and text always call 
forth single response. There can 
question about the mind 
the child. 

The picture and text convey basic 
concept which will explained 
most children exactly the same 
words. Knowledge initial sounds 
words will give clues what 
single word two might that 
could possibly account for variation 
among children. 

The picture conveys meaning 
which might variously worded 
implied and inferences must 
drawn. The child may need help 
from all possible clues recogniz- 
ing the words. addition will 
have involved critical 
thinking before can read it. 

Semantic problems dealing with var- 

ious meanings complicate the construction 
the picture dictionary. Many words 
have multiple meanings. Which these 
meanings are more contmonly used and 
needed children various age levels? 
How authors picture dictionaries 
convey these meanings? The most simple 
dictionaries deal with one meaning for 
each word. Some attempt give several 
meanings now and then. The larger books 
deal with multiple meanings wherever 
they are needed even pictures must 
omitted and the job must done other 
simpler words. Methods used one dic- 
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have been described follows: 


The picture with its caption—de- 
lineating object, illustrating 
action, illuminating idea: 
sail There sail this boat. 

“2. The simple explanation the meaning 
the word: 
navy navy all the fighting ships 

country and the men that 
run them. 

The use the word with 
additional facts help clarify its 
meaning: 
fish fish lives the water. 

“4. The use the word and synonymous 
word phrase two otherwise iden- 
tical sentences. 
invite Patty will her 

party. 
Patty will ask come 
her party 

“5. The use the word with its antonym: 
clean face clean. She 

washed it. John’s face dirty. 
wash it. 
“6. The use the word 
cow The friendly cow all red and 
white, 
love with all heart: 
She gives cream with all 
her might, 
eat with apple tart.” 
Sometimes two three these ways 


have been used defining one word. 

Variants, too, must dealt with. 
some dictionaries they are listed with the 
main entry. One more may illus- 
trated. Others are left the child de- 
velop for himself. 

Format and Pages vary from 
most simple one consisting four words 
with four pictures opposite them elab- 
orate pages intricately decorated between 
each entry. All kinds devices have been 
used bring color the page addition 
the color given the picture itself. 


Wendell The Rainbow Dictionary. 
New York: The World Publishing Company, 
1947. 
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The confusion which exists the edu- 
cational world about when use regular 
print, when use manuscript writing 
forms, and when use cursive writing 
reflected these pretty picture diction- 
aries. Most them use regular bold-face 
type for entry words and regular printed 
letters the examples illustrative sen- 
tences. Some have printed entries red 
type. Here and there book done with 
the simple manuscript letter forms which 
children now learn write the primary 
grades. general, entry words are under- 
lined red black printed bold- 
face type when they appear the example 
sentence. books where the author in- 
tends the child find the entry word 
the sentence determine whether not 
can match words help him de- 
velop this ability for himself, device 
used the example sentence call at- 
tention the entry word. the very 
earliest all picture dictionaries each 
entry word written cursive writing 
well print and the syllables words 
are given help the child his study 
spelling words and assist him writing 
when divides word the end 
line. line drawn down the side the 
page divides entry words from pictures and 
text. other books entry words are 
above the side the text 
without the use dividing lines. 


Artists are important 
writers the making picture dic- 
tionary. acceptable young chil- 
dren both pictures and text must vivid, 
lively, and stimulating the imagination. 
The ability portray life simply, 
realistically, and good color contributes 
detracts from the value the book 
large measure. his conception 
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people can convey the idea, one 
book does, that most people are blond 
that the book chiefly about those who 
are blond. the artist can help bring 
children contact with all people 
America—people all races and creeds 
who have come here from all parts the 
world. Thus can help children look 
life realistically. 

The pretty picture dictionary throws 
out challenge all persons concerned 
with the education children our ele- 
mentary schools. has made good start. 
What will happen it? 


Problems for Further Study 

learning values are inherent materials 
that are diversified their original 
make-up. Experimentation with these ma- 
terials must take into account age, lan- 
guage, and experiential background the 
children with whom the materials are 
used. Naturally, the background and 
insight into modern educational practice 
the parent teacher who guides the 
child the use the material will 
another factor paramount importance. 
dictionary has the advantage being 
organized orderly way, but the user 
has the option using random 
procedure one time and orderly 
sequence another time. This book can 
used enlist the child’s interest 
words and stimulate him teach him- 
self well teach what society ex- 
pects him know his age and with the 
kind ability possesses. 


Here are some the problems which 
appear call for further study, research, 
and investigation: 
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What are the 


What the role the picture dic- 

tionary the education 

pre-school children; 

children nursery school and kin- 
dergarten; 

children five six who should 
developing rapidly specific readi- 
ness for reading and writing; 

children primary grades who are 
striving develop independence 
reading, writing, and spelling; 

middle and upper grade children who 

encounter learning difficulties 

reading, writing, and spelling. 

persons who are studying English 

second language. 

How far systematic treatment 

words through dictionary helpful 

each these groups? How individ- 

uals each stage development use 

picture dictionary with and without ex- 

pert assistance? What aspects dic- 

tionary treatment are most useful and 


What changes dictionary construction 


are necessary meet the needs each 
these groups? 

ibilities using 
dictionary basic text language 
arts program primary grades? What 
kind dictionary should be? are 
different ones needed provide for 
(a) speaking and listening, (b) read- 
ing, and (c) spelling and writing? 
What words should they contain 
terms the numerous scientific 
studies words now available 
all these areas? 


How will simple books fiction and 


books the content areas selected 
developed relation the basic 
vocabulary agreed upon for teaching 
primary grades? 


How can the pretty picture dictionary 


used introduce children with 
wide range abilities reading and 
writing natural, easy way without 
unduly magnifying differences among 
those who can and those who cannot 
read? 


How can the picture dictionary 


instrument help children all na- 
tions gain respect for people all races 
and creeds and think terms 
better world? 
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What the role parents, publishers, 
research workers, school administrators, 
and class teachers this country, well 
those countries which make 
UNESCO, making these new dis- 
coveries? 
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LUE FURNESS 


Remedial and Developmental 


Program Listening 


All languages are easier learn 
from rules. That say, 
re-reading, copying, imitating 
with hand and tongue, doing all these 
John Amos Comenius, The Great 
Didactic 
Glancing into the history man- 
kind’s development, realize 
that listening art learning old 
the human species, antedating speaking 
and writing both the phylogenesis 
the race and the ontogenesis the in- 
dividual. Long before man expressed his 
thoughts writing, ideogram, alphabet, 
communicated orally. that for cen- 
turies listening was the principal procedure 
which man acquired education and 
enlarged his experiences vicariously. The 
cultural traditions and moral precepts were 
handed down from speaking father 
listening son, from talking teacher 
listening student.” Some our greatest 
teachers—Homer, Socrates, Christ, and 
Mohammed—used speech and listening 
more extensively and more effectively 
their teaching than they used writing and 
reading, George Murphy reminds us. 
But with the introduction the 
printing press nearly four centuries ago, 
listening slowly gave precedence reading 
and the printed page. The art listening 
and the culture oral tradition were 
largely replaced concern for print and 
the practice measuring literacy terms 
reading ability. Indeed, the early days 
printing was generally believed that 
populace able read the printed page 


could develop into more civilized cul- 
tural group. Hence, for more than three 
centuries, Anderson notes, the Western 
World became increasingly conscious 
print, and the major responsibility se- 
curing information was placed the eye. 


Importance listening 

Now, less than twenty-five years, 
those ubiquitous agencies, i.e., the radio, 
sound motion picture, and television, 
which epitomize the impact the spoken 
word, which largely mold the popular 
mind today, and which place increasing 
premium listening, have returned the 
ear its former pre-eminence. These in- 
novations, together with the ease with 
which assemble today, have greatly in- 
creased the amount listening. 

important study the frequency 
adult language activities further con- 
firms the importance the aural phase. 
Some years ago Paul Rankin conducted 
survey determine the relative propor- 
tion time spent adults various 
types communication. found that 
the average adult spends per cent 
the total waking time some form 
communication. that time, per cent 
spent writing activities, per cent 
reading activities, per cent speaking 
activities, and per cent listening ac- 
tivities. Obviously, the receptive forms, 
listening and reading, occur more fre- 
quently than the expressive forms, talking 


Dr. Furness Professor English and Foreign 
Language Education, University Wyoming. 
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and writing. And Rankin points out, 
the emphasis the four language arts 
the school, measured the relative time 
allotment, inversely proportional the 
frequency their use life. 


When observe how much our 
time devoted listening for the purpose 
learning and social communication, 
are properly astonished the lack any 
adequate consideration this skill edu- 
cation. consciously teach children 
read, write, and speak, but not 
devote equal amount time teach- 
ing them listen intelligently. However, 
education awakening the importance 
listening comprehension, and for several 
years authorities the language arts have 
insisted that teachers assume responsibility 
for the development critical listening. 
When the National Council Teachers 
English created National Commission 
the English Curriculum, appointed 
Committee Listening, charged with the 
responsibility studying the problem 
listening all educational levels, from 
kindergarten through college. 


Objectives listening 

According statement Althea 
Beery, who one the pioneers this 
phase communication, the objectives 
listening are: 


show courtesy disagreeing with 
the speaker. 

watch for transitional phrases. 

hold the thread the discussion 
mind. 

listen content that does not affect 
the listener directly. 

take notes during speech re- 
port. 


report. 


show remarks that the listener 
has been considering what has been 
said. 

different viewpoints discussion. 


Relationship between listening 
and reading 

Speaking and listening, writing and 
reading, are reciprocal processes com- 
munication. Why speak one 
analysis reveals that listening and read- 
ing are similar processes psychologically. 
Both are impressive skills, and involve the 
perceiving ideas from others. the 
other hand, listening and reading are not 
identical, and the two need developed 
consciously and separately. Each demands 
more than passive reception; and 
Wilbur Hatfield notes, each has active 
aspect. The listener must attend (give his 
mind) what hearing. must 
hear the words distinctly enough rec- 
ognize them, and the mere recognition in- 
volves some sort recall previous ex- 
perience. The meaning the words 
heard, like those words read, depends 
entirely upon past association—the phys- 
ical, social, and language contexts which 
they have been met before. 


“Just have gradually become re- 
signed the realization that from 
per cent our students secondary 
schools are retarded reading and need 
program remedial and developmental 
reading, are beginning realize 
that considerable percentage our stu- 
dents have not listened for comprehension 
and that even larger percentage cannot 
listen discriminatively,” Mersand writes. 
The following analysis attempt 
present outline form over-all picture 
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listening disabilities which may 
present any level, from elementary 
school through college. Noted the chart 
are possible causes for specific listening 
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deficiencies; noted too are teaching pro- 
cedures which may boon the 
teacher who saying not only “listen” but 
also “listen and you will learn.” 


Analysis Listening Disabilities, Causes, and Teaching 


Disabilities 
Faulty auditory 
discrimination 


Possible Causes 
Unable hear sounds. Unable 
distinguish between two sounds 
differing frequencies 
Does not recognize similarities 
and differences the sounds 
words and word elements. Hears 
certain range pitches 
(vowels consonants—low 
high Has such disabilities 
as: partial deafness, middle ear 
infection, partial blocking 
eustachian tube, diseased en- 
larged tonsils and adenoid tissue, 
nerve involvement, improper de- 
velopment auditory nerve 
relative acuity the time 
speech learned. Poor auditory 
memory. Social factors; mispro- 
nunciations heard home, for- 
eign accent, sectional speech, 
tension. 


Suggested Teaching Procedures 


Give individual tests with 
pure tone audiometer. 

audiometer not avail- 
able, use watch, observe 
child’s reactions words 
spoken normal tone. 


Urge delinquent listeners 


improve over-all personal 
health, regulate diet and 
bodily comfort. 


Place child front room 


with better ear toward 
teacher. 


Encourage child watch 


faces those talking. 


Train ear hear differences 


vowel sounds well 
similarities voiced and 
voiceless consonant sounds. 


Have pupils listen low 


tones and high tones 
piano. 


Sing two tones and ask 


pupils tell whether tones 
are same different open 
high low. 

Have pupils speak their 
names and addresses 
RCA microphone record and 
then play 


Have pupils listen passing 


vehicles, trucks, 
street cars and airplanes, and 
identify sound with source. 


Train pupil recognize 


likenesses and differences 
speech sounds complete 
sentences thought groups 
Use songs and poems 
dictating and 
Pronounce words which have 
same beginning sound: cake, 
come. 


author wishes thank Dr. Gertrude Boyd and Dr. Russell Hammond for reading the 
manuscript and offering several suggestions. 
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Disabilities 
(Cont.) 
Poor motor coordination 


Speech problems 
(faulty enunciation, ar- 
ticulation, pronuncia- 
tion, speech defects) 


Fatigue 


Physical discomfort 
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Possible Causes 


hereditary factors. 


Lowered power auditory dis- 
crimination. Substitution one 
sound for another: dough for go. 
Poor speech habits. 
tongue. Enlargement 
tongue. Foreign language spoken 
home. 


Poor physical condition. Inade- 
quate diet. Poor eating habits. 
Inadequate rest poor habits 
sleep. Too much close work. 
too heavy schedule. Too many 
outside activities. Excessive 
homework home duties. 


Room too warm, humid, 
chilly. Noises distract. Speaker 
uses ungainly gestures, speaks 
guttural loud voice, looks over 
the heads his audience. 


Suggested Teaching Procedures 


Engage rhythmic activi- 
ties and games. 


Teach correct placement 
tongue and lips. 

Train pupil hear distinc- 
tions between where and 
wear, witch and which. 

Hear rhyming words. 

Identify rhyming similarities. 

Tell original stories, tall 
stories, fables. 

Give oral reports, choral 
readings, dramatizations, de- 
bates. 

Repeat tongue twisters. 

Have child listen play- 
back his speech. 

Listen speech associ- 
ates. 

10. Teacher should use conver- 

sational tone oral 

11. Refer child clinic 
speech correctionist. 


Check child’s general physi- 
cal condition. 

Confer with parents about 
physical diagnosis, carry- 
ing out remedial treatments, 
giving child adequate rest 
and relief from tensions 
distracting outside duties and 
disturbances. 

Recognize signs fatigue 
boredom signal for 
closing the listening period. 


om 


Provide classroom conditions 
and environment conducive 
easy and uninterrupted 
listening: proper tempera- 
ture, comfortable seats, 
proper lights. 

Adjust acoustic conditions 
classrooms. 

Avoid strong draft, hot, 
sticky atmosphere, 
cramped position, loud 
talking. 

Avoid unseemly gestures, 
lack poise, grating 
shrill voice. 

Help pupil acquire pleas- 
ing manner presentation. 
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Disabilities 
Psychological 


Lack listening 
readiness 


; 


Emotional 
ments 
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Possible Causes 


Poor health. Poor hearing. 
Muscular incoordination. Low 
mentality. Lack general lan- 
guage facility. Deficiency oral 
language. Mental 
immaturity. Lack experiences 
which provide meaningful 
background and earlier learning 
activities. Lack adequate 
and pertinent listening vocabu- 
lary. Lack good speaking and 
comprehension vocabularies. 
Lack purpose for listening. 
Failure see relationship be- 
tween listening and his other 
activities. Lack independence 
and desire learn. 


Emotional imbalance caused by: 
auditory impairment, conductive 
deafness, self-consciousness, over- 
sensitiveness, speech defect, ner- 
vous tensions and frustrations, 
inferiority feeling toward listen- 
ing, resulting from ina- 
bility master listening. Lack 
school life. Tension school 
home. Confusion classroom. 
Poor social adjustment school 
associates. Too much com- 
petition. Change schools and 


during the year. 


Suggested Teaching Procedures 


Increase background 
experience. 

Present concrete materials. 

Give special oral directions. 

Give pupils meaningful ac- 

tivity along with opportunity 

execute specific directions. 

Arouse interest, 

relating subject matter 

interests and past experi- 

Have child envision the ac- 
tions, feel the emotions, ad- 
mire characters portrayed 
graphic oral reading. 

Have younger children sense 
time sequence. 

Have older children deter- 
mine main points dis- 
course, and make mental 
outline what they hear. 

Provide speech activities 

discussion, 
story telling, and dramatiza- 
tions. 

Have child listen answer 

specific questions. 

Teacher must have speech 

free from defect and should 
sensitive speech sounds. 


Discover hearing defect 
early stages. 

Discover far possible 
personal anxieties. 

Confer with parents. 

Teacher must good lis- 
tener. 

tentively and courteously. 

Avoid sarcasm, ridicule, and 
disparagement. 

Give child sense se- 
curity, self-reliance, self-re- 
spect, and importance. 

Provide opportunities for 
child establish feeling 
successful accomplishment 
listening tasks. 

Encourage competition with 

generous with praise and 

recognition for child’s efforts 
and progress. 
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Disabilities 


Psychological (cont. 
Personality traits 


Retarded 
development 
Pedagogical 

Lack interest 


Lack purpose 


Possible Causes 


Prejudice. Egocentricity. Narrow- 
mindedness. Improper attitude 
toward school, teachers, subjects, 
speaker, cause. Antagonism. 
Resentment unsympathetic 
sarcastic teacher. Boredom. Lack 
interest subject. Nervous- 
ness. 


Lack meaning vocabulary. In- 
ability get meaning from ver- 
bal 


Meager experience none 
all listening experience. Un- 
happy experiences. Material for 
listening below interest 
level. Material too mature for 
interest level. Failure 
recognize purpose for listening. 


Failure distinguish between 


listening for pleasure and 
ening for information. 


Suggested Teaching Procedures 


Cultivate fairmindedness. 
Provide interest-provoking 
background. 


Develop speaking, 
writing, and hearing vocabu- 


Use material related 
personal experiences 
and concerns. 

Furnish child with materials 
within his interest level. 

Have children play listening 
games, the object which 
remember proper se- 
quence, pronounce dis- 
tinctly, and listen accu- 
rately. 

Provide audience situations 
such plays, charades, pro- 
grams. 


Listen for news. 

Listen for directions which 

one expects follow. 

Have pupils listen for the 
answer definite ques- 
tion. 

Have pupils listen ques- 
tion, with the intention 
answer. 

order answer it. 

Listen form opinion 
controversial issue. 


Half listening 


Poor listening habits. Listening 


without purpose. Expectation 
entertainment. 


Establish good listening 
habits classes, clubs, pupil 
activities. 

that interest the child. 

Have pupils understand pur- 
pose listening activity. 

Have children use more than 
word sentence re- 
sponse question. 

Evaluate quality listening 
observing changes 
pupil behavior, habits, at- 
titudes, and ideals. 
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inatively 


critically 


Disabilities 
Pedagogical (cont.) 
Failure listen discrim- 


Failure listen 
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Suggested Teaching Procedures 


Does not grasp organization 
materials. Fails grasp signif- 
icant points. Unable relate con- 
tent with purpose. Fails dis- 
criminate between fact and 
principle, ideal and example, 
evidence and argument, essential 
and less important. 


Has inadequate listening vocabu- 
lary. Listens refute arguments 
with which disagrees. Listens 
support ideas holds. Does 
not recognize significance 


Nr | 
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Discuss personal experiences. 
Listen story read 


teacher. 


Have pupil read story. 
Have panel discussion. 
Provide opportunity for pur- 


poseful listening, definite 
note taking, discriminating 
judgment selecting 
theme topic, and using 
illustrations. 


Reserve judgment. 
Ask for source informa- 


tion. 


Require evidence for state- 


statements. 


Does not evaluate 


ments made. 


worth statements. Does not Watch for indefinite em- 


discover relationship 


ideas. 
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Love Jimmy” 


Jimmy attractive seven year old 
boy who, among other things, seemed 
have reading problem. matter 
fact, Jimmy seemed have just all kinds 
problems. His father was greatly dis- 
turbed about inability get 
along school, and, with the usual 
amount parental pride, assured 
that Jimmy was bright enough, just 
couldn’t seem adjust school. 

This was second year 
school, and while the first year public 
school had been bad enough, this year 
had already taken Jimmy out public 
school and put him private church 
school. But alas, Jimmy was not doing 
well and now there was the threat that the 
church school was not going keep him. 
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WALTER BARBE 


“What seems the trouble?” 
innocently asked. The answer, “He just 
doesn’t seem willing sit still,” 
was certainly not new one, for our 
work reading center have many 
Jimmys who don’t sit very still. 
appointment was made see Jimmy 
Monday. 

father certainly told the 
truth. Jimmy didn’t sit still for more than 
few seconds. The only time during the 
entire day that was still for more than 
minute was when one our teachers 
took him her lap and read him. Jim- 
could not sit long enough take any 
test took them all standing walking 


Dr. Barbe Associate Professor Education 
the University Chattanooga. 
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Love Jimmy” 


around the room. His mental ability was 
least average, but test was actually 
valid, for Jimmy handled all the equip- 
ment and supplies, sorted through every- 
thing could get his hands on, and gen- 
erally gave the reading center thorough 
going over. not too unusual, 
found that Jimmy could read when 
wanted and certainly had the ability 
well school. But this did not mean 
that Jimmy was not problem school, 
for was. fact the problem became 
serious that spite desperate pleadings 
from me, the school asked Jimmy not 
come back. 

After many physical examinations, all 
which revealed nothing explain Jim- 
problem, Jimmy was still without 
school. Both his parents work and were 
unable afford hire someone stay 


with him. Nor did they want him out 
school. 


Examining every possibility, one last 
hope seemed the Catholic school 
the community. Since neither nor Jimmy 
Catholic, approached the principal 
the school with much hesitancy. was 
not even sure how nun should ad- 
dressed.) Instead finding this possibility 
closed, found that was talking just 
another teacher. She not only understood 
what was trying tell her about Jimmy, 
but agreed that something had done. 
What great day was when she agreed 
enroll Jimmy. Shortly before, had 
talked with mother and had been 
forced agree with her when she said, 
“If they don’t take him, don’t know 
what will do.” 

Well, they took him and put him 
Sister Cyrilla’s room. Yes, was first 
grade room, but Jimmy understood that 


was try this room first and then 
could move wanted to. 

went with Jimmy and his mother 
meet his new teacher. Being little wor- 
ried about reaction the dress 
nun, put Jimmy through what 
would call, reading class, readiness 
program. explained what she would look 
like and attempted even explain why 
she was dressed she was. 


The first meeting went off wonder- 
fully. Jimmy seemed quite impressed 
nun. Instead having make him 
feel comfortable, apparently thought 
was his job make his new teacher feel 
comfortable. (And with his past, perhaps 
there were reasons for his feeling 
did.) When Sister Cyrilla met the 
hall, placed his hand hers and said, 
going call you Sister.” were 
quite surprised, but were delighted that 
Jimmy liked her. 

The next day the trial began. Sister 
Cyrilla has class fifty-one children and 
couldn’t help wondering she could 
ever find time enough for Jimmy, who 
would certainly demand more than his 
share attention. But after few days, 
began feel easier. The first week ended 
and Sister Cyrilla called me. Yes, Jimmy 
was doing fine. was certainly overly- 
active, but far was still somewhat 
awed the new situation. Perhaps 
last, but far everything was 
fine. 

Well, things continued fine. 
course, Jimmy caused more than his share 
commotion, but stayed school. 
The time came back from the wash- 
room with his face covered with wet tissue, 
peering out two holes had torn, 
was just Jimmy, and Sister Cyrilla did not 
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become upset it. Trial that must 
have been, Jimmy stayed on. Here was 
child that one wanted school, and 
with this teacher was doing very well. 
Wondering Sister Cyrilla has some 
special secret, which might learn and 
then pass college students, 


Correspondence 


Brian Seeman 
Deerpath Rd. Box 204M 
Bensenville, 


195 Broadway 
New York City, New York 
Dear Sir: 
assignment the Gen. Science class 
write you asking this question. 
Why should school and what bene- 
fits will get out it? Will you please 
send answer that question. 
own seven shares your stock. 
Sincerely, 
BRIAN SEEMAN 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
195 Broadway 
New York New York 


Cleo Craig 
President 
January 28, 1955 
Mr. Brian Seeman 
Box Road 
Bensenville, 
Dear Brian, 
was pleased and complimented 
have you write me. The two questions 
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asked her, your secret? Why can 
you much with Jimmy when one 
else could?” her soft-spoken manner, 
Sister Cyrilla said, “Well, love Jimmy. 
you suppose that has anything 
with it?” would like have answered, 
“You bet does!” 


and “what benefits will get out 
are two the most important questions 
the world. have thought about them 
often, but have never tried put 
thoughts down black and white—es- 
pecially for young person read. 
course, has been quite while since 
have been school—as you think it— 
but really still school every day. 
School just name for place where 
learn things, and each day keep 
learning—or least hope do. 


useful and happy people. When 
think school, think learning 
things which will help make living 
and support family. That, course, 
important, and each must, learn 
read and write and mathematics, and 
develop other skills which will tools 
our hands through life. But 
that not the most important. School, 
should teach how live, how 
happy, how useful. That what 
really makes life worth living. 


good education gives understand- 
ing, and understanding tends make 
like each other, which after all the real 
secret happiness. Many the bad 
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things this world come from ignorance 
and misunderstanding. must under- 
stand one another and the world around 
us. And this understanding comes best 
from familiarity with the thoughts and 
acts the world’s greatest and noblest 
men and women. study history and 
literature and science become familiar 
with what these great men and women 
have thought and done. study these 
people that can understand what 
makes them great—so that turn 
can make the world better place because 
have lived. They are the inspiration 
for our very best. 

You ought remember too that 
school not just the classroom. the 
football and baseball field, the gym, the 
tennis you with 
your friends. You are learning every min- 
ute and what you are learning impor- 
tant. these games your studies, 
you will learn perseverance, concentration, 
and also the art being good sport—a 
thoughtful friend. 

Add all these things together and 
you have good schooling, well-rounded 
education, which will make each day all 
through your life happier and will bring 
happiness all around you. That why 
school. 

I'm afraid that have not said this 
should like to, but hope will give 
you something from which you can start 
your own thinking. Your teacher must 
very wise person have suggested this 
question for your study. grateful 
you for giving the opportunity 
thinking about these things again and for 


bringing back mind own school 
days and the many fine teachers was 
privileged study under. 

Please tell your family that are 
proud have them share owners 
this company. hope that you, too, will 
one some day. 


Sincerely, 
Cleo Craig 


Brian Seeman 
Bensenville, Illinois 
Feb. 20, 1955 

195 Broadway 

New York City, New York 


Dear Mr. Craig: 

Your letter that received Jan. 28, was 
great help Gen. Science class and want 
thank you for taking time out from your 
busy schedule write me. 

stock. 

you are ever out toward Chicago please 
drop and have supper with us. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
BRIAN SEEMAN 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
195 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


Cleo Craig 
President 
February 23, 1955 
Dear Brian, 

I'm proud know that you are now 
share owner this Company. 

surely appreciate your invitation drop 
and have supper with you. shall remember 
Chicago. 

Sincerely, 
(sgd.) Craig 
Mr. Brian Seeman 
Deerpath Road 
Box 204M 
Bensenville, 
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DAN CAPPA 


Teaching Conversation Primary Children 


Conversation without doubt the 
most frequent form expression used 
children and adults. For the young child, 
the first language experience school 
what call conversation. important 
that these early school-life conversations 
establish basic language habits that will 


useful later. Conversation periods are 
informal, natural, and animated. The 


Dr. Cappa was formerly Visiting Associate Pro- 
fessor Education the University Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. now Director Ele- 
mentary Instruction the Santa Barbara (Cal.) 
City Schools. 


Phase Skill 
Talking freely 


Speaking clearly that all 
can hear. 


Conversation 


Child relating experi- 
ence during news time 
show-and-tell period. 


Child contributes group 
discussion through crea- 
tive and dramatic play ex- 
periences. 


show-and-tell period 
child speaks can 
heard all parts the room. 
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Suggestions for 

Teaching the Skill 
(1) Provide abundance 
experiences that will give 
many opportunities 
(2) Provide many experi- 
ences where children work 
and play together, this will 
bring out much give-and-take 
ideas. 


(1) Allow children 
contribute whatever way 
they can discussion. 

(2) Provide many creative 
and dramatic play experiences. 
(3) Create atmosphere 
willingness talk. posi- 
tive about criticism. Reduce 
self-consciousness child. 
(4) Give child opportunities 
for storytelling and drama- 
tization. 


(1) Give children many 
Opportunities speak class, 
especially those children that 
need practice this skill. 
(2) Work out reasons with 
children for the necessity 
speaking all can hear. 

(3) Ask certain children 
different areas room they 
can hear speaker. 

(4) Use choral speaking. 
(5) Prepare talks for audi- 
ence situations such as- 
sembly. 

(6) Tape record the speak- 
ing and then play back. 


& 


TEACHING CONVERSATION 


Phase Skill 
Not interrupting others 


values for the child lie his social living 
development and the enrichment 
his language habits. Much the children’s 
conversation will take place while they 
work small groups. However, there will 
occasions when the entire class will 
participate conversation lessons under 
the direction the teacher. these 
group lessons that the teacher attempts 
develop the skill conversation giving 
the children opportunities converse dur- 


Example Skill 
Waiting one’s turn and 
learning when take part 
the conversation. 
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Suggestions for 
Teaching the Skill 


(1) Constantly remind 
the children wait their turn. 
(2) Give most the chil- 
dren opportunity talk. 

(3) Allow children who have 
not had opportunity talk 
one day first the next 


ay. 
(4) Help the children 
work out standards which will 
help them listen and wait 
their turn. 
(5) Play back the children 
recording the conversa- 
tion period and evaluate the 
recording terms this 
skill. 
ing show-and-tell periods, storytelling 
activities, discussions, and drama- 

The chart that follows gives several 
suggestions for developing the skill 
conversation with primary children. 

recognized and expected that 
growth the skill conversation will 
come slowly with primary children; how- 
ever, beginning can made this 
grade level. 


GREEN 


The Filmstrip 


the Reading Program 


Parents children beginning their 
school years are particularly eager and 
willing the school and learn 
about through visiting and conferences. 
“How you teach reading?” and “Is 
phonics, knew it, part today’s 
learning read?” are important consider- 
ations for both home and school. min- 
ister with his Bible, doctor with his 


black bag, and farmer with his plow 
person with particular job mind 
and tools with which accomplish it. 
effort support its teachers 
the responsibility interpreting the early 
reading program parents, the Salt Lake 
City Public Schools has produced two 


Miss Green supervisor kindergarten and 
primary grades Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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meeting aids. Beginning Reading, six- 
page illustrated description the first 
grade program, has been used extensively 
for four years. This pamphlet given 
parents early the school season, usually 
classroom group conference, and has 
seemed help answer the question: “How 
can help child learn read?” But 
questioning glances parents and home 
comments reported girls and boys 
helped realize that parents have many 
unanswered questions—questions which 
sometimes they are afraid ask. 
additional aid for use the teacher 
explaining the reading program, film- 
strip How Your Child Learns Read was 
created and used during the 1954-1955 
school year. 
Planning the filmstrip 

planning the filmstrip decided 
orient each picture around the thinking 
the mystified parent. Many adults are 
amazed the ease and speed with which 
some youngsters learn reading. Others are 
deeply concerned when progress slow. 
Most parents are trying compare the 
reading their children with their own 
“remembered” learning read. was 
that answers could best given 
explaining that learning read de- 
velopmental process carried over 
grades. order make our points con- 
crete, used the various phases the 
early reading program. Emphasis was 
placed such phases as: learning skills 
and abilities developed the kinder- 
garten, various aspects the reading read- 
iness period, word-attack skills, role 
commercially prepared reading materials 
well materials created the teacher, 
values reading from the speaking and 
writing program, and types reading 


activities which hold interest for the young 
child. result, each picture integrated 
some phase the reading program into 
frame reference that was meaningful 
terms parents’ questions and problems. 
This organization also became the content 
teacher monograph included the 
filmstrip packet. 

Five primary grade teachers and 
elementary school principal working with 
the supervisor kindergarten and pri- 
mary education produced the filmstrip. 
The director audio-visual education 
photographed the fifty-four 
tures and reproduced them 
form. The pictures with few exceptions 
were not posed, just taken random 
through visit several schools. They 
show teachers and children kinder- 
garten and grades one and two varied 
activities connected with learning read 
and using many types instructional 
materials. 


Teacher preparation 

The committee felt the filmstrip would 
most interest and value parents 
the teacher using commented informally 
the message the various frames and 
called attention like activities and ma- 
terials her own classroom. assist her 
this preparation and presentation, the 
Resource Script” was prepared. 
For each phase the program pictured, 
the actual circumstance the frame 
frames described, the reading implica- 
tion the activity suggested, and usually 
study reference given. Below are two 
examples taken from the monograph. 


Frame READING 
Pictured Situation: Mother and sons, age 
six and two, talking the importance 
signs, what this one says, and how helps 
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people. The six-year-old now attends kin- 
dergarten but looking forward grade 
one. 


Reading Implication: What can 
help child ready learn read 
suggested here, for recognizing and re- 
sponding written words universal 
use reading even the non-reading child 
can understand. Long before child reads 
books, learns that signs, license plates, 
and posters hold magic words and num- 
bers. Child learnings from this incidental 
reading are: 

observing adult response 

following given direction 

incidental recognition words and 

letters 

Signs one two words have the great- 
est child appeal. Common ones include: 


Safety signs 


Caution 
Turn right 
Turn 
School zone 


Out 


Advertising 
Trade names 
(breakfast foods, etc.) 


Seasonal phrases 


Helping the child build background 
knowledge from which the words hears 
and sees can have meaning perhaps the 
most important way parent can prepare 
his chiid learn read. This suggests 
exploring which parent and child 
take together and arrangements for 
the chiid have many experiences his 
own. The following brief list suggests 
possibilities: 


the park the grocery store 
the zoo trip farm 

airport owning pet 


References: Beginning Reading, 
Salt Lake Board Education, 1952, “Re- 
calling Experience” 


Frame #26, #27, and 
ING AND USING WORD-ATTACK SKILLS 


Pictured Situation: children begin 
read beyond the confines their sight 
vocabulary, they have need other eftec- 
tive word-attack skills. The next three 
pictures show children such study. The 
first grade group reading about baby 
chicks and learning gain clue for the 
unknown word sentence from known 
words. They are recalling what being 
told the sentence and also using the 
nearby picture clue. (context clue 
and picture clue). The second picture 
shows first grade pupil individually 
studying the word she does not know 
through use the above skills. The third 
picture shows second grade girl being 
helped her teacher the study 
long unknown word. The teacher point- 
ing out the two known words which make 
the troublesome word. 


Reading Implication: children advance 
the reading books, with many new 
words appearing the page, make 
good use of: 

Context clues 

Fund ideas that readily suggest 
the unknown word. (most pro- 
ductive when child has had 
interesting and meaningful ex- 
periences 

Guiding question comment may 
forth the right word. 

Picture clues 

Interpreting the picture brings out 
the words needed. 

The ability think and reason 
most fully challenged when 
child asked tell what 
thinks the pictures mean, and 
what probably happened between 
two more pictures. 

Word forms 

appearance word. 

Word families and endings are ob- 
served (jump, jumps, jumping, 
jumped 


ik 

Stop 

Yield 

Quiet 

Slow 

Danger 

Down 
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Children study compound words. 

Phonetic study begun with the 
beginning sounds words, di- 
rectly approached the primer- 
reading level. 


References: Beginning Read- 
ing, Salt Lake Board Education, 1952, 
“Gaining Word Power” 
Gray, William S., al, Curriculum Foun- 
dation Series Pre-Primer, Book One, and 
Book Two Edition 

Language, Salt Lake Board Education, 


1952, “Word Recognition Techniques,” 
pp. 43-48 


Schools use the filmstrip 


The following four excerpts ways 


which the filmstrip has been used may help 
illustrate its value. 


The McKinley School used the filmstrip 
How Your Child Learns Read its 
“Back-to-School” night for the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

All the parents the kindergarten, first, 
and second grades were invited attend. 
showed the film our school library 


over hundred parents. 

Before the meeting, teachers reviewed the 
film carefully and divided the manu- 
script that accompanies it. picked out 
the important points that wanted 
emphasize parents. the film was 
shown, each teacher took her turn explain- 
ing her particular part. After the review 
the film, parents were given oppor- 
tunity ask questions. 

feel that use the film was very 
effective because answered many ques- 
tions the minds our parents. Schools 
have had much criticism because some 
parents feel not teach phonics. The 
filmstrip answered that accusation defi- 
Many parents have asked why 
teach manuscript writing. The filmstrip 
explained that question. 

the various room consultations, after 
the showing the film, parents were 
unanimous their approval and appreci- 
ation. feel the film definitely furthered 
deeper understanding the common 
problem parents and teachers—the wel- 
fare the child. 


The Franklin School reported. Parents 
first grade children met with the three 
grade teachers after the general 
Parent-Teacher Association meeting see 
the film. had previewed and de- 
cided where additional explanation 
information needed given. Respon- 
this was divided among 
teachers. The filmstrip was most helpful 
pointing the reading program. Many 
favorable comments came from parents 
during the meeting and continued they 
later came school: 


recognize what children are doing 
from seeing the film.” 

“The film helped understand parts 
the reading program better.” 
“I've been more interested 

reading since seeing the film.” 


Teachers felt another time they would use 
the film special first grade meeting 
where time was not limited better 
still individual classroom basis. 
used the filmstrip this was 
Grandview School. meeting parents 
and teachers was held which the 
pictures were shown and the reading pro- 
gram discussed. The parents then visited 
the classrooms where demonstrations 
reading techniques were given. 


Children read groups and individually, 
and assignment was developed for 
independent reading activities. Plans were 
made use what was being read with 
other classroom interests and activities. 

The film set the background for the meet- 
ing discussion and classroom visits. 
helped the parents see that many experi- 
ences are aids interesting and profitable 
reading, and that reading ability 
furthered abundant living. 

Rose Park School commented. showed 
the film general meeting. the par- 
ents came the individual rooms they 
were interested meeting their 
teacher and seeing reading work exhibited. 
Many comments were was 
interesting film.” our schools won- 
derful these days.” few 
would like talk about it.” “Do children 
learn much reading before they 
enter school?” 

The film used lent color and 
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background knowledge the beginning 
reading program, but lacked the good 
discussion that would come more in- 
formal presentation. This film could well 
used each grade level where the 
parents are more apt question tech- 
niques the learning that spe- 
cific age, and mentally check see where 
help might given their particular 
child. 
The film very well worth repeating 
later the year when parents and teacher 


are checking progress and showing con- 
cern the measurement the growth 
each child the class whole. 


The range children’s interests and 
abilities nowhere more obvious than 
reading. The teacher faced with the task 
interpreting the reading program needs 
tools; the filmstrip How Your Child 
Learns Read seeks help meet this 


need. 


CLARA EVANS 


Television for the Pre-School Child 


the course the summer just past, 
was unique privilege have part 
the planning and presentation tele- 
vision program for pre-school children. 
This program was the air half-hour 
each week; using educational channel, 
contained commercials. the time 
was directing it, our experiment involved 
the reactions forty kindergarten children 
and twenty-two nursery-school children, 
viewers various television programs de- 
vised for their age-group. The re- 
sponses these boys and girls new 
medium education and entertainment 
were spontaneous and unmistakable. 

found, for one thing, that small 
children are fond Mother Goose TV, 
especially toys are used illustrate the 
various jingles—a doll for Little Miss 
Muffet and on. Most Mother Goose 
was presented finger-plays, with the 
child-audience participating. Children like 
see puppets they resemble pets they 
own know about. made use 
dog puppet that photographed like real 
bulldog scottie, and even showed 
live turtle once program concerned 


with the care pets. Our efforts this 
area were hardly more than exploratory; 
much more could done. every pro- 
gram, always had story, little nar- 
rative carefully selected and within the 
children’s experience. introduce the 
story, toy somehow related may 
used. Finally, must action story; 
something must really happen it. 

One notably successful program cen- 
tered about woman musician who played 
the violin. She explained her instrument 
the children simple terms and then 
played and sang “Rockabye Baby” and 
Will Rock Dolly.” The children sat 
spellbound. 

Most the children’s parents ap- 
proved the time day our program 
was given—ten the morning. 
Before ten the children usually played out- 
side, and ten they were ready for rest 
period front the television screen. 
was suggested that each mother provide 
glass fruit juice this time for her 
morning pickup. Our program 


Miss Evans Assistant Professor Elementary 
Education, University Nebraska. 
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plans always allowed some time show 
the children how have fun with ma- 
terials. Sand play, water play, block play, 
drawing, working with clay, and 
paper all came this category. When 
was possible, displayed what the chil- 
dren had made bulletin board. 

the end every program came 
five-minute talk with the parents. Among 
the topics discussed were “Must 
Share?” “Work for Our Children,” “Com- 
pany Comes,” “What Discipline with the 
Three and Four-Year-Olds?” “Story 
Time,” and “Off for Vacations.” These 
brief talks, was hoped, would bring 
closer the mothers and fathers our 
boys and girls, would enable share 
with them the problems, responsibilities, 
and delights which with directing the 
minds and the steps the very young. 

who planned this little summer 
excursion television know well that 
was brief duration and that many 
areas could only “touch and go.” 
feel, however, that much can and should 
done devising and staging television 
programs for young children. This par- 
ticularly true communities which 
not maintain nursery schools and yet have 
channel which may used effec- 
tively for this purpose. 

Our program for small children 
was very favorably received the com- 
munity where originated. great 
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many parents, television instrument 
education wholesome entertainment 
has aroused mixed feelings. cannot 
deny that the child will learn much from 
good, informative programs. Too, the most 
noticeable effect television the child 
reflected his vocabulary. This effect, 
course, may good bad, depending 
the quality the program. Television 
programs for our children should se- 
lected just carefully select their 
books records. And television should 
never used “baby sitter.” Too many 
mothers and fathers fall into the habit 
saying, “Go watch television; busy,” 
thus often inviting their children view 
programs extremely doubtful value. 
The wise parent will also wary 
television mealtime, since this 
interval when the family usually to- 
gether, pleasant time day marked 
intimate family talk, good feelings, and 
enjoyment food. Children need this ex- 
perience. Television its best broadens 
child’s reading interests; suggests visits 
the library learn new avenues 
pleasure and knowledge. helps the child 
enlarge his concept the world and 
its peoples when major event trans- 
mitted means TV. Television, 
persuaded, often unites the family com- 
mon interests, and can be, properly 
used, one our most important educa- 
tional tools. 
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Casting File 


Harold Sliker, who has taught speech 
and dramatics Rochester for twenty 
years, makes casting file the beginning 


every boy and girl his school. 


the first three weeks school this, 
going every English class and hearing 
every member read. the card, makes 
notes, along with the name, address, and 
telephone number, the height, hair 
coloring, voice qualities, pitch, projection, 
nasality lack it, speech defects, evi- 
dence imagination, talents and tricks. 
The best part casting file the in- 
dividual quality the references the 
cards. The eminent psychologist, 
Robert Lindner Baltimore, has said 
modern youth: “Youth today has aban- 
doned solitude favor pack-running, 
predatory assembly, great collectivities 
that bury, they not destroy individ- 
uality.” 

Unlike report card which seems 


CREATIVE WRITING RECIPE 


Sunshine Cake 
child 
bu. experiences 
(or ideas taste 
handful motivation 
Sift one two ideas from the bu. experi- 
ences. Sprinkle well with motivation. Add 
pinch inspiration and write well. Bake 
atmosphere warm and secure. Remove from 
oven and present class topped with con- 
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more like Domesday Book, casting file 
thing joyous expectation. Although 
Mr. Sliker casts type, never casts 
type that individual ridiculed. 
part should call for physical defect, 
would never ask someone with such de- 
fect perform the part. casting file 
restores child’s faith his own value 
individual. realizes that his special 
qualities are important or, feels 
deficiency, may want improve. 

Any English teacher might make 
casting file her own classes she does 
not have charge the entire school speech 
program. referring the casting file 
honored file, child’s mind might 
form image his individual qualities. 
Chinese legend tells young girl 
who was told study beautiful statue 
the garden each day. time, she re- 
sembled the statue. 


Mrs. Louise Hovde Mortensen resident 
Des Moines, 


structive evaluation leave lingering desire 
for future cakes. 

Lois Ansorge 

Connie Maglio 

Ellowene Pipkorn 

Joyce Pew 

Nancy Coats 

Luane Meyer 

Ann Pomeroy 

Shirley Dahl 
(Submited Professor Lura Carrithers 
Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee.) 
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Emotional and Personality Problems 


Group Retarded Readers 


Introductory Statement 

There were two important factors which 
influenced the study the emotional and 
personality problems the seventh grade 
pupils who were the subjects this investiga- 
tion. First, their teachers felt, from their ob- 
servations, that these children were need 
special guidance adjusting their numerous 
emotional problems, and secondly, reading 
achievement this group, the whole, was 
unusually low. With these two points mind, 
attempt was made determine whether 
not there might some connection between 
reading difficulties and emotional maladjust- 
ment. 

Authorities claim that such maladjustment 
very high among poor readers, 
cause effect the reading disability. Even 
though there not agreement which 
comes first, the emotional problem the 
reading problem, most writers agree generally 
that there close relationship between the 
two, and that there need for further research 
along these lines. However, Sister Annette (4) 
states that, child who has reading dis- 
always emotionally maladjusted.” She 
feels that not the reading which causes 
the emotional problem, but that reading dis- 
ability might regarded symptom the 
distress. 

Nevertheless, whether one the cause 
the effect the other, the symptoms 


emotional disturbance would remain the same. 
Typical behavior patterns which suggest the 


presence emotional problems have been 
Topp (5). Most those mentioned 
him were covered the present study. 


Procedure 


order study the problems the 
most retarded readers this particular group, 


was first identify them, and 
then compare them with children the 
group who were reading satisfactorily. 
the two groups were set up, all available data 
were drawn upon, such teachers’ knowledge 
and observation the cases, children’s answers 
questionnaires and checklists, well in- 
formation gathered means rating-scale. 

For child considered retarded 
reader, know his mental 
ability well his reading level, and make 
comparison between the two. the present 
study 204 seventh graders were given Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests determine read- 
ing levels, and Pintner Non-Language Mental 
Ability Tests for determining mental age. 

From this larger group, whose reading 
median score was 4.6, smaller groups were 
then set for purposes comparative study, 
the “superior readers” and “retarded readers.” 
Since only thirteen children scored 7.0 
better, was decided include those who had 
scored least 6.0 the superior group, 
which made total twenty-eight superior 
readers. The second group, retarded readers, 
were chosen from children who showed all in- 
dications having the capacity read, 
who were reading below the median, 4.6. They 
were least twelve years old both chronologi- 
cally and mentally, were normal intelligence 
better, and showed greatest difference be- 
tween reading age and mental age. Thirty 
pupils were placed this group. 


Study the Problem Cases 

One the common preblems among these 
particular children the broken home, which 
was considered possible cause low achieve- 
ment among the poorer reading group. How- 


Mrs. Bouise eighth grade teacher the 
McDouogh School, New Orleans. 
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ever, upon investigation and comparison was 
found that while fifteen this retarded group 
were products the broken home, were 
seventeen the good readers. Obviously, the 
broken home alone could not held respon- 
sible for poor reading achievement, although 
there may other factors directly connected 
this situation which affect the 
achievement adversely. also possible that 
the type substitute home provided for the 
better readers superior that provided for 
the other group. Further investigation neces- 
sary establish this definitely. Other evidence 
collected did reveal that the better readers, 
the whole, more secure home than did 
the poorer ones. 

Another problem source for these children 
may found the fact that many them 
are forced assume too much responsibility 
too early. While only one the good readers 
works part-time job, eight the retared 
group find necessary work after school 
and Saturdays order help themselves 
financially. 

From their observations and their 
edge case histories teachers concluded that 
twenty-one the thirty retarded readers could 
classified behavior problems children 
with problems. least nine these have 
serious home problems. Other phrases descrip- 
tive the various types problems are 
follows: over-developed physically, severe at- 
titude resentment, stutters, misbehaves, ag- 
gressive, restless, pugnacious, chronic absence, 
dishonest. this group, thirteen children indi- 
cated check-list that they realized 
that they needed help behavior. 

this same check-list nineteen checked 
“Need help reading.” They also showed lack 
interest reading Personality and In- 
terest Inventory Hildreth, with twenty-one 
stating that they not enjoy reading books, 
and twenty-two that they never read any maga- 


zines. Their favorite school subjects were those 
which require little reading order 


achieve success, such education, 
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drawing, and arithmetic. 

Their interests outside activities and 
games were similar those the better read- 
ers, due all probability the limitations 
their immediate environment, which does not 
afford too much opportunity for recreation 
for them broaden their fields interest. 
For the most part, they were interested 
activities sponsored the school, such 
volleyball and basketball. However, more 
the poor readers spend lot time the 
movies. Besides, they are less likely have 
close friends; least one third them have 
none. 

The good readers also have better idea 
their vocations, expressing variety 
interests, but eleven poor readers have 
idea all about the and others ex- 
pressed interest vocations which will im- 
possible for them unless they first learn 
read. Their wishes also differed, with good 
readers showing more depth, and poor readers 
desiring material things such riches and cars. 

They also feel inferior their classmates, 
with not one them considering himself 
leader his class smarter than others the 
class. 


Testing for Adjustment 

The two groups were given The Detroit 
Adjustment Inventory, gamma form, self-rat- 
ing scale, order compare adjustment 
maladjustment the better readers with the 
poorer ones. The inventory covers four areas 
the child’s environment and four reaction 
type areas. Answers can scored point 
system. Table compares the scores the 
two reading groups areas. 

Table shows that the highest score was 
always made good reader, and the lowest 
score poor reader, except one case 
where good reader made the lowest score 
the social area. The median scores the better 
readers surpassed those the poorer group 
all areas. Good readers were weakest 
habits, but were poor readers, except that 
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TABLE COMPARISON SCORES MADE DETROIT ADJUSTMENT INVEN- 
TORY GROUP GOOD READERS AND GROUP POOR READERS 


GOOD READERS 


POOR READERS 


Area Score range 
Habits 
Social 
Emotional 
Ethical 
Individual 
Home 
School 
Community 


Total Adjustment 268 -361 


the latter group did not score high the 
former, and were equally weak emotional 
adjustment. 

When the four environment areas are 
paired off with the four reaction types, total 
sixteen environment-reaction areas results. 


Median Score range Median 

335 258 -344 308 


score less than sixteen points any one 
the part the child that particular area. 
Table shows the number pupils who scored 
less than sixteen points each area and com- 
pares the poor readers with the good ones. 


TABLE COMPARISON NUMBER GOOD READERS AND POOR READERS 
WHO SCORED LESS THAN SIXTEEN POINTS ENVIRONMENT-REACTION AREAS 


Area 


Individual-habits 
Home-habits 
School-habits 
Community-habits 
Individual-social 
School-social 
Community-social 
Individual-emotional 
Home-emotional 
School-emotional 
Community-emotional 
Individual-ethical 
Home-ethical 
School-ethical 
Community-ethical 


Total frequency maladjustment symptoms 


evident from Table that there were 
seven areas which all good readers were 
well adjusted, whereas the poor readers were 
completely adjusted group only one 
area, The largest number 
good readers needing help any one area 


Scoring less than points 


Good Readers Poor Readers 


was four, but there were many nine 
one area among the poor readers. probably 
significant that the group poor readers 
seven showed poor adjustment “Community- 
habits,” eight “School-habits,” and nine 
Besides, the total number 
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shows that maladjustment symptoms were four 
times frequent among poor readers good 
ones. 

The total number symptoms, thirteen 
and fifty-three, were distributed respectively 
among six good reader and fourteen poor 
readers, giving the maladjusted good readers 
average two weak areas, compared 


TABLE COMPARISON NUMBER 
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approximate four for each poor reader. 
other words, roughly speaking, there were 
twice many maladjusted poor readers, who 
were twice maladjusted the good readers. 
The distribution maladjustment symptoms 
reading groups and sex listed Table 


GOOD READERS WITH NUMBER 


POOR READERS SHOWING MALADJUSTMENT SYMPTOMS 


BOYS TOTAL 


Less than one fourth the good readers 
showed any maladjustment symptoms, and only 
one case, that boy, appeared serious. 
the other hand, approximately one half 
the poor readers showed such symptoms, with 
nine cases far more maladjusted than any 
the good readers, and six these nine ex- 
tremely so. While there were only five girls 
the retarded group, four them were need 
speciai attention, but only two thirteen 
girls the superior group showed any malad- 
TABLE 


Puplis 


justment symptoms, and much lesser de- 
gree. 

The Detroit Adjustment Inventory contains 
total 128 detailed items. One the three 
possible answers each these indicates that 
the child has problem connection with 
that particular item. The most outstanding 
problems the retarded readers are listed 
Table and compared with those the good 
readers. 


NUMBER CHILDREN EACH READING GROUP WHO CHECKED 
SPECIFIC PROBLEM ITEMS 


Checking Puplis Checking 
Item Good Poor Item Good Poor 
Readers 

Late bedtime 17. Parents too strict 

Poor care books 19. Punished too much 

Poor school marks 20. Forget pay back 

Always watched 22. Keep too much change 

23. Take more than share 

Afraid will fail 24. Break window, run 

Worry lots about school 25. obey laws 

11. friendly new 27. help being bad 

pupils 28. Waste time 

13. Always lonesome 30. Throw paper around 

14. Cry easily 31. Shove ahead bus 
15. Liked least parents 
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Problems indicated items one through 
three may interfere with school progress 
poor readers. Items four through eleven show 
that the poor readers are not well adjusted 
school are the good readers, even though 
the good readers seem worry more about 
(item nine). ten through fourteen 
suggest the possibility that there are more in- 
troverts among the poor readers. 

Even though the number checking items 
fifteen through nineteen relatively small, 
these items may highly significant diag- 
nosing the cases the particular poor readers 
who checked them. Poor readers are also less 
ethical than the good ones shown items 
twenty through twenty-eight, are they 
well adjusted the community (items twenty- 
nine through thirty-one. 


Conclusion 

This study revealed that the majority the 
children with reading problems are also chil- 
dren who either have severe home problems 
are serious behavior problems both. Most 
them are fully aware their reading diffi- 
culties and showed little interest doing any 
reading other than that which required 
them class, and were not interested sub- 
jects which require reading. 

Results obtained from the Detroit 
ment Inventory show that the retarded readers 
feel less secure home well school. 
While insecurity home may one the 
chief sources the reading difficulty, the read- 
ing difficulty turn may result the feeling 
insecurity school. Total adjustment scores 
well scores separate areas adjustment 
were generally higher for the superior readers, 
with poor readers showing definite weakness 
“school-habits” and 

While better readers were not completely 
free symptoms emotional disturbance, 
these were neither frequent nor 
nounced they were among poor readers, for 
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whom the emotional was one the two 
weakest the eight major areas tested. One 
thing certain, and that that the emotional 
problems the children who can read are not 
the result reading problems. 

not easy matter establish one 
cause effect the other with poor readers. 
probable that some the children have 
reading difficulty because their emotional 
problems, and that others have emotional 
problems because the reading disability. 
Nevertheless, there does appear definite 
relationship between reading disability and 
emotional maladjustment. Further study the 
two groups, along with well-defined 
program for the weaker group, may help 
determining whether one the cause 
effect the other. 
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Current English Forum 


asks: “Which the correct usage 
Should any always treated plural 
“Any the new cars are good,” may any 
cars good?” 

Any functions both adjective and 
pronoun. “Did bring any books?” any 
adjective. The answer the question may 
either singular plural, that is, “He brought 
one bok” “He brought two books.” in- 
teresting note that, the question sentence, 
any adjective “plural” formal de- 
finition since modifies the plural noun 
books, but that the answer may either 
the singular plural. any 
may either singular plural, depending 
the number the noun pronoun limits. 
pronoun, amy may also either singular 
plural its reference. “If there any 
this assembly” (Shakespeare), pronoun 
really has both singular and plural meaning; 
could mean either “any one person” the 
assembly “any persons” the assembly. 
conversation one might hear such sentence 
“If any come, keep them until return.” 
The pronoun amy this instance clearly 
plural. But the sentence, “He has written 
good novel any our literature,” the pro- 
noun any seems strongly singular, that is, 
other novel our literature.” 

The answer the question asked is, there- 
fore, that either the singular plural use 
any pronoun correct. “Any the new 
cars are good” may regarded ellipsis 
“Any ones the new cars are good.” Equally 
correctly, “Any the new cars good” may 
taken ellipsis “Any one the new cars 
good.” 

E.M.M. inquires: was taught that lend 
the only correct verb employ for this idea, 
and that may used correctly only 
noun. hear quite few educated people around 


me, however, saying sentences like loaned 
him umbrella last week.’ Has change 
accepted usage taken place here?” 

Surprising may seem some, there 
divided opinion this “lend-loan” matter. 
What many American school and college stu- 
dents have been taught that correctly 
used only noun, “The bank made 
good loan” and that use verb, 
will loan you umbrella” have often 
loaned you umbrella” error diction 
word choice. more qualified 
this dictum appears Words Confused and 
Misused Maurice Weseen (New York: 
Thomas Crowell Co., 1932). Weseen says: 
often misused for lend, ‘Please loan 
your book.’ financial language when 
loans are involved often used verb, 
but better use. Loan primarily 
noun.” (p. 167). 

Horwill Dictionary Modern Ameri- 
can Usage (Oxford University Press, 1935) 
writes: “loam modern English 
British usage] noun only, though was once 
verb also. America still verb.” And 
Horwill quotes example from American 
literary English (“Carlyle loaned 
novel” from Moncure Conway's 

Websters New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, gives the following: “loan, 
v.t. i.; loaned; loaning. lend.” The impor- 
tant thing note here that Webster does not 
mark the verb either “slang” 
loquial” (acceptable everyday speech, but 
not formal speech writing). Webster 
simply gives loan-loaned-loaning synonyms 
for lend-lent-lending, that is, equally ac- 
ceptable verb. 

Owing, however, the disapproval loan 
verb numerous American grammars and 
handbooks usage over long period, may 

(Continued Page 554) 
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The Educational Scene 


For Christmas: books and records 

What give their children for Christmas 
question not always answered easily 
parents. Teachers can perform service for 
them suggesting that among the gifts this 
year the parents include some records and books 
and giving them the names some the chil- 
dren will like. Such suggestion will also aid 
the teacher reaching her objective ac- 
quainting children with the best literature. 

selling point for the parents needed, 
and that will be, teachers can merely 
point all that being said about Johnny and 
his reading problems. One the points which 
Mr. Flesch did not stress his books was that 
Johnny wants read, the first step, and 
big one, his learning has been taken. 
Both good, interesting books and records in- 
vite and encourage the child develop power 
reading. 

With this idea mind, have listed be- 
low few books and records which most chil- 
dren enjoy. The books are not classics the 
adult sense, but they are “classics” children. 
Many are already your library shelves, but 
availability and proximity loom large deter- 
minants children’s pleasure reading. They 
read what hand, whether comic books, 
pulp magazines, good books. 

With few exceptions are not including 
musical recordings this brief, suggestive list. 
Most these are well-known and can 
located easily, which fact not always true 
story records. conserve space only the titles 
the records and authors the books are 
given. Full information for the recordings can 
had from the List Phono- 
graph Records (Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y., 10c), 
from Phonograph Records for Classroom and 
Library, described elsewhere this column. 


All the books are listed 
listed library service catalogs. 
Unless otherwise stated, the 
recordings are single 10” 
pressings. 
Records 
For. the youngest children: 
Bennig the Beaver percussion instruments 
This, That (song games) 
Peter, Please Pancakes 
Jump Back Little Toad 
There Santa Claus? 
Whoa! Little Horses 
Days Christmas 
Babar Stories (told Frank Luther) 
Winnie the Pooh 
The Little Engine That Could (album and 
storybook 
The Selfish Giant 


For the middle grades: 
Winnie the Pooh and the Heffalump (2- 


10”) 

and the Night Visitors NBC cast; 
12”) 

New Clothes (operatic form; 


Leagues Under the Sea (Walt Dis- 
Leagues Under the Sea (Walt Dis- 
ney film) 

Story Pecos Bill (Roy Rogers) 


For older children: 
You Are There (several) 
The People Yes (read Sandburg) 


Books 

For the youngest children: 
The Complete Book (Lear) 

Tirra Lirra (Richards) 


State College, Milwaukee 
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When Were Very Young (Milne) 
Millions Cats (Gag) 

Mary Poppins (Travers) 

500 Hats Bartholomew Cubbins (Seuss) 
Ben and (Lawson) 

Velveteen Rabbit (Bianco) 

Little Pear (Lattimore) 


For the middle grades: 
Justin Morgan Had Horse (Henry) 
The Moffats (Estes) 
Homer Price (McCloskey 
Rabbit Hill (Lawson) 
Silver Chief (O'Brien) 
Adventures Nils (Lagerlof) 
The Davenports and Cherry Pie (Dal- 
gliesh 


For older boys: 
All-American (Tunis) 
Young the Upper Yangtze (Lewis) 
Call Courage (Sperry) 
Johnny Tremain 


For older girls: 
Calico Bush (R. Field) 
The Good Master 
Caddie Woodlawn (Brink) 


Why not send home this list, one which 
you prepare, with your next pupil progress re- 
ports bulletin parents, pass out your 
December PTA meeting? Additional book titles 
could selected from the monthly selections 
the Junior Literary Guild, the list Calde- 
cott and Newbery winners, from Dr. Arbuth- 
“Books for Children” reviews 


magazine? 


good buy 

good buy UNICEF greeting cards, and 
your purchase help good cause. Last 
Christmas the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency sales these 
cards amounted more than $250,000, clear 
profit $153,000. This sum could buy enough 
powdered milk feed million infants during 
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week, enough DDT protect 1,500 vil- 
lages against malaria, enough equipment 
set 435 rural clinics. The cards, designed 
well-known artists were sold countries. 


Books for the youngest 

Books for the youngest children are 
longer literature,” according May Hill 
Arbuthnot. Speaking the University Wis- 
consin Institute Reading, Dr. Arbuthnot said 
that the awareness books—about wetness, cold- 
ness, sweetness, and on—are typical the 
anemic books the market late, books with- 
out theme and plot. She called these 
stories. 

ballast for the easy entertainment 
comics, movies, and televisions, child needs 
good, well-chosen books, according Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. Good books can “stretch his mind, 
lift his spirit, and give him something grow 
on.” Good books “stimulate the cur- 
iosity, keep alive his sense wonder, his 
feeling that good alive, that life 
high adventure.” 

listed among the best books, they 
should meet these criteria, Mrs. Arbuthnot 
stated: 

They must have strong themes about 
something important the 

They must have strong plots carry out 
the theme. 

They must have memorable characters 
who are real people. 

They must have good prose style that 
falls pleasantly from the lips and sweetly 
the ear. 


Developments 

The newly-organized NBC Children’s Pro- 
gram Review Committee has made some rec- 
ommendations the National Broadcasting 
Company. They have suggested that special at- 
tention given teen-age programs which 
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they feel, “seem compared 
with younger children.” The committee also 
that the 5:00-6:00 p.m. hour weekdays 
and Saturday mornings should geared the 
6-12 year old. Doing this would contribute 
family well-being because “the willingness 
older children listen those hours would 
help keep the younger child interested and 
contribute family harmony.” The committee 
also children should not exploited 
games, contests, and skits. They should 
put danger, skits where their im- 
promptu remarks might seem ridiculous off- 
color. 

the positive side, survey made more 
than 500 members the General Federation 
Clubs throughout the country re- 
vealed that improving each year. The 
principal problem, according the women, 
not what presents youngsters, but what 
fails present. Most children’s programs 
merely seek entertain; real educational value 

The survey also found that while elemen- 
tary school children are reasonably well pro- 
vided for, the junior high school pupil has few 
programs challenge him. Moreover, there are 
too few programs for the entire family the 
early evenings. The members felt that this latter 
finding might remedied sponsors realized 
that women appreciate inspiring programs for 
children and watch them along with the 


youngsters. 


Choosing encyclopedia 

Finch, the October Scholastic Teacher (33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36), emphasizes 
the care with which reference work must 
selected. Ten leading encyclopedias are de- 
scribed useful chart accompanying the 
article. Information given includes title and 
publisher, number volumes, school price, il- 
lustrations, grade levels, high-lights and evalua- 
tion, and teaching This chart will help 


teachers answer these questions: “What en- 

cyclopedia shall buy for the school library?” 

“What encyclopedia shall buy for home?” 


Send for 

Children's Books: Selected Bibliographies 
and Guides, Eleanor Ahlers and others. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 151, School Education, 
University Oregon, Eugene. Mimeo. 
20c. 

Selected Motion Pictures. Association Films, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
Single copy free. Paper. catalog which lists 
more than 1,000 16mm sound films, about 200 
which are available schools loan-free. 

Equipment and Supplies, for Nursery, Kin- 
dergarten, Primary, and Intermediate Schools 
and Home Use. General Service Bulletin the 
Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional 1200 Fifteenth Street, NW, Washington 
92pp. Price $1.25. list hundreds 
recommended materials, with sources, prices, 
and descriptions, excluding books and films. 

Phonograph Records for Classroom and Li- 
brary, Kindergarten Grade Educational 
Record Sales, 146 Reader Street, New York 13. 
32pp. Copy free teachers. Several hundred 
records are listed and described briefly, arranged 
grade and subject areas. 


PTA aids 

the September NEA found 
two ideas which will make hit with parents: 

mimeographed newsletter for parents 
about the activities sixth-grades has made 
such hit that urge others try the idea. 

“It composed short paragraphs signed 
individual students all manner 
things connected with school, from the potted 
pepper plants the window-sill use the 
tape recorder improving oral reading. 


—Ruby Craton, Minden, La. 


“Sometime when parents are scheduled 
visit Classrooms the evening, have the stu- 
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dents prepare life-size silhouettes themselves, 
with clothing and faces added crayons. Tape 
the silhouettes into the classroom seat that 
each parent can quickly identify his child’s desk. 
Ervine, New Valley 
Central School, 


Good reading 

“Call Them Off,” John Steinback, the 
Saturday Review. With tongue cheek Mr. 
Steinbeck writes problem which English 
teachers have created: unnecessary letters 
public personages result their desire 
make letter writing “real” activity. begins, 
“Dear teachers, sweet teachers, beg 
keep the letter paper out the hands pupils. 

first pupils with papers research pro- 
jects assigned asked only for his age and place 
birth. the years went by, and more 
teachers had the same idea, the letters asked 
for his philosophy life, biography, and then 
for original story. The flattery earlier 
letters changed anger, the weak call for help 
strong demand for academic sustenance. 
One student wrote, “And don’t want none 
them form letters. want the real stuff.” 

Mr. own words should give 
pause teachers about make such as- 
signment: had hard enough time getting 
through School myself, and I'll damned 
I'm going for coaching now. And I'm 
not alone. whole slew writers are getting 
these letters.” 


The Reading Teacher for October discusses 
“Reading and the Emotions” ten good articles. 
found these five the most informative: 
“Emotional Factors and Reading Disabilities,” 
Remediation,” Nila Banton Smith; “Biblio- 
therapy,” Caroline Shrodes; “The Relation 
Reading Development the Language 
Arts,” Ruth Strickland; and “What Research 


Says the Teacher Reading,” Ruth 
Solomon. 

The Reading Teacher published the 
International Council for the Improvement 
Reading Instruction, The Reading Laboratory, 
University Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13. $2.50 
per year. 

good classroom project 

good classroom project could grow out 
the pamphlet, “Annie Litter Any 
More,” published Keep America Beautiful, 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17. The 
National Anti-Litter Program striving pre- 
vent the despoiling parks and highways, 
careless habit which now costs the country $30 
million year, and which traffic hazard 
and menace health. Pupils might begin 
their own campaign and become involved 
discussions, letter writing (judiciously 
and journalistic writing. 

Copies Annie Litter Any More 
cost twenty cents each. 


Make note 
For your own pleasure and for that your 

pupils, make note the following NBC-TV 

programs: 

Sunday, December 2-4 p.m., Madame Butter- 
fly Opera Theatre) 

Sunday, December 11, 4-5:30 The Corn 
Green (Hallmark Hall Fame) 

Monday, December 12, 8-9:30 p.m., Sadlers 
Wells Ballet Showcase 

Saturday, December 24, 9-10:30 p.m., Babes 
Toyland (Max Liebman) 

Sunday, December 25, 4-5 p.m., Amahl and the 
Night Visitors (NBC Opera Theatre) 


Junior Literary Guild 

regret the passing from the scene 
Young Wings, the monthly publication the 
Junior Literary Guild. Beginning October, 
the Guild now publishes semi-annual bulletin 


‘ 


which lists the books chosen its editorial 
board. The brief articles authors and illus- 
trators and the descriptions books will 
included these bulletins. 


Here are the selections for 
December! 


For boys and girls and years old: 
City Boy, Country Boy Miriam 
Press, $2.00. 


For boys and girls and years old: 
Favorite Stories Old and New (revised 
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edition) Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. 
Doubleday, $3.95. 


For boys and girls 10, and years old: 
Exploring the Moon Roy Gallant. 
Garden City Press, $2.00. 


For girls years old: 
The Long way Around Esther Elisabeth 
Carlson, Rinehart, $2.75. 


For boys years old: 
Wilderness Warden Edward Janes. 
Longmans, Green, $2.75. 


CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 
(Continued from Page 549) 


the case that majority the users 
American Standard English employ lend the 
verb. this so, then the usage theory cor- 
rectness would establish the preferred 
verb, despite what any lexicographer gram- 
marian may say. know definitive study 
the actual usage educated Americans with 
respect this matter, however. own opin- 
ion is, that verb established In- 
formal American Standard English, that is, the 
familiar speech and writing educated Ameri- 
cans, but that scientifically conducted usage 


study would show that majority the same 
educated Americans use lend the verb form 
their formal use Standard American 
English). Those who wish use full 
equivalent for lend have, however, the authority 

Edward Anderson 

Test Specialist 

Communications 

Educational Testing Service 

Princeton, New Jersey 
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May Hill Arbuthnot 


BOOKS 


FOR 
CHILDREN 


Edited HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Mrs. Arbuthnot well-known writer and lecturer the field children’s literature 
She the author CHILDREN AND (Scott, Foresman, 1947) and three anthol- 
combined the single volume. THE ARBUTHNOT ANTHOLOGY (Scott, Foresman, 


1953). 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books social studies, and biography. Miss 
Clark head Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and editor 
VENTURING WITH (National Council Teachers English, 1950). 


Come Christmas! 

Welcome Christmas! Poems. 
Chosen Anne Thaxter Eaton. Decorations 
Valenti Angelo. Viking, 1955. $2.50. 
(8-) 

one should miss this choice addition 
Christmas books. With Valenti love- 
liest decorations adorning unusual selection 
Christmas verses this book for the whole 
family the whole school cherish. Miss 
Eaton has collected her “Garland” over the 
years, selecting especially fine poem for 


remembrance each Christmas. Here are 


twelfth century “Friendly songs from 
the old Nativity plays, William Morris’ dra- 
matic “Outlanders, whence come last?” and 
some the gentle verses Elizabeth Coats- 
worth and Eleanor Farjeon. There are about 
fifty poems all, put together with such ex- 
quisite care for every detail typography and 
decoration that little gem fine book 
making. 


Historical Fiction 

The Innocent Wayfaring. Marchette Chute. 
Illustrated the author. Dutton, 1955. 
$2.75. (10-14). 
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distinguished authority old England 
has brought the fourteenth century gaily and 
runaway adventures. Anne Richmond noble 
birth and greatly loved her parents, 
averse learning the fine arts housewifery 
that she finally takes off from her convent 
school. She carries with her the pet monkey 
her Aunt Agatha who the frosty prioress 
the convent. way the monkey, Anne meets 
Nick, also runaway from his business 
and would-be poet. Once well acquainted 
with this resourceful young man, Anne refuses 
travel without him. Nick tries hard 
rid her, but Anne 
sticks like bur. 
Their adventures in- 
clude all sorts 
people and places, 
vividly and wittily 
described. The ro- 
mance the two 
young people gains 
momentum and with 
new sense re- 
sponsibility over- 
takes both runaways. 


Margaret Mary Clar 
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The Innocent 


For three midsummer days they find laughter 
and enchantment wherever they go, but their 
innocent wayfaring leads them home their 
families and sober preparation for their future 
together. delightful picture the merry 
England day for the mature readers 
preadolescent and teen age groups. 


Illustrated Manning Lee. Rand, 
1955. $2.75. (8-12). 

Children who have visited Williamsburg 
and are studying their Colonial history will 
thrilled with this story. Exciting action, notable 
figures the day and authentic details 
Colonial life vouched for the civic group 
known “Colonial Williamsburg” make this 
book something more than rousing spy story. 
Twelve-year-old Ben the son Will Budge 
the village smithy and also artist fine 
iron work. When Patrick Henry decides 
take lodging with the Budge family and 


strange youth applies both for work ap- 
prentice and for lodging the room next 
Mr. Henry, things begin happen. Master 
Budge injured but the kindly and efficient 
Giles, the apprentice takes over. The Colonial 
Governor outrageous that the people 
Williamsburg are roused against him. Then, 
Ben discovers that Giles slipping out nights 
errands. Even after Ben finds 
the apprentice Mr. room, slow 
piecing things together. But once starts 
trailing Giles sees plenty action and the 
climax satisfying blend fact, fiction and 
Colonial triumph. 


Triumph for Flavius. Caroline Dale Sned- 
eker. Illustrated Cedric Rogers. Lothrop, 
1955. $3.00. (8-12). 

good have another book from Mrs. 


Triumph for Flavius. 


Snedeker who has been silent too long. This 
story Roman conquest written for 
younger age group than her earlier books ap- 
pealed to, but will give young readers re- 
markably vivid pictures Roman homes 
the aristocracy, Roman slums, outcast slaves 
and the ritual customs Roman Triumph. 
Young Flavius finds himself sharing the glory 
his returning from his 


Spy 
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conquest Greece and the burning Corinth. 
The pageantry the Triumph both splendid 
and barbarous. Flavius not disturbed the 
slaughter the captive king and leaders 
Greece nor other cruelties the celebration. 
later the story, when his father about 
flog the Greek slave whom Flavius has come 
love and respect, the boy horrified. All 
ends well with Freedom Ceremony for the 
slave Ariphon and his wife. the characters 
this story never wholly come life, the 
pictures school, sports, family and civic cus- 
toms are vividly reported. 


Tomahawks and Trouble. William Steele. 
Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 1955. 
$2.50. (8-12) 

This not one Mr. important 
books, but always his characters are exceed- 
ingly well drawn and the action thriller. 


Tomahawks and Trouble. 


two boys, eleven-year-old Laird 
year-old Matt, together with “mite girl,” 
Janey, are carried off marauding Indians. 
When her captor snatches little corn- 
shuck dolly, the mild little girl bites him the 
leg and hangs like small bull dog. Even 
the boys are awed her spunk, but they know 
old “Tater Nose” Janey calls him their 
implacable enemy. The story tells their life 
the Indian camp with their captors, their 
final escape and then, the saga their journey 
through the forest, always hungry, always 
afraid, sure only one thing—that Tater Nose 
their trail. The drama heightened 
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feud between the two boys over mistake 
until Laird makes one almost and 
not until has killed Tater Nose 
three them have been rescued, can Laird 
concede that “Anyone can make mistake but 
one should hold grudge.” Laird also comes 
admit that Janey “the bravest, 
little girl creation.” The good and villainous 
Indians are also made seem human and un- 
derstandable, but Janey with her cornshuck 
dolly, “Old Red,” the one you will remember 
longest. 


For Middle Grade Readers 
Wings Against the Wind. Natalie Savage. 

Illustrated Mircea Vasiliv. Harper, 1955. 

$2.50. (7-9). 

When Jacot found sea egg hed 
hatched his pocket all the other Breton 
sailors called him the father gull! Jacot 
did not mind their teasing. named the bird 
Fripoun, and kept him aboard his boat, spite 
dire warnings that the bird would steal fish. 


The story concerns the theft many fish, the 
threats against poor Fripoun the other fish- 
ermen and finally the triumph the gull when 
proves that old Six Toes the cat the vil- 
lain and the defender the fleet. Mrs. 
Carlson tells her stories well and wittily whether 
Alphonse the Bearded One Fripoun the 
gull. 


WINE 
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Eddie and His Big Deals. Written and illus- 
trated Carolyn Haywood. Morrow, 1955. 
$2.95. (8-12). 

Eddie shows signs growing up. 
still collecting “valuables” just plain junk, 
but with maturing eye really significant 
objects; this time printing press. But 
amazing the complications this enterprising 
man affairs runs into. Who would ever 
think that new neighbor with similar pas- 
sion for collecting and the masculine name 
would turn out girl? And an- 
other member the weaker sex won the print- 
ing press Eddie yearned for with all his heart. 
Very discouraging less determined soul 
than Eddie. Believe not, broken doll, 
lost peacock and discarded wig set things 
straight for the amiable Eddie. leave him 


Eddie and His Big Deals. 


with his coveted printing press and assured 
career. Long may print! one can write 
about the dilemmas small boys more con- 
vincingly than Carolyn Haywood. Indeed Eddie 
natured and cooperative parents. 


ert McCloskey. Viking, 1955. $2.75. (9-12). 
Those who remember Mrs. amusing 


story Serapina the baby-sitting cat, will 
prepared for the managerial qualities Junket 
large airdale who knew how live properly 
farm. Unfortunately, Junket was off junk- 
eting when his farm family sold out the 


McDonegals, strictly non-farming family. “No 
animals!” was Mr. motto, and 
his three children were completely discouraged 
with farm life until Junket returned and took 
over. Knowing nothing about the “no animals” 
edict Junket set about the complicated task 
populating the farm with its proper quota 
live stock. There was Pollyanna the pony, Fuss 
and Feathers the hens, Dorina the cow and 
Clarissa that biggest big pigs. Each chapter 
devoted one successful man- 
oeuvres which necessarily involve the conver- 
sion Mr. McDonegal. The whole family, with 
the exception Maggie, Mickey and Monty 
are pleasantly daft that perform- 
ances seem reasonable comparison. This 
delightful book read aloud, provided the 
reader stops share Robert price- 
less illustrations with the listeners. More 
chuckles will the result. 


Susie and the Ballet Family. Lee Wyndham. 
Illustrated Jane Miller. Dodd, 1955. 
$2.50. (8-12). 

Young ballet devotees who have enjoyed 

Dance for Susie and Susie and the Dancing 

Cat, will find latest adventures the 


Junket. 
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study ballet almost the best the three 
books. The story simple enough. the sea- 
side with her family, Susie encounters the 
famous and lovely ballerina Allegra with her 


Susie and the Ballet 


choreographer husband and dancing son. When 
the ballerina discovers Susie’s humble willing- 
ness work and her excellent early training, 
she lets the child watch their practice and even 
work with them. these stories, Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, the course developing her plot man- 
ages include the maximum advice young 
dancers and sound off with plenty whole- 
some warnings. this book spoiled child 
who has been badly taught and exploited furn- 
ishes the horrible example. Appealing pen and 
ink sketches added Mrs. skillful 
text, help make Susie Peters real little girl 
well earnest student ballet. 


The Care Water Pets. Gertrude Pels. 
Illustrated Ava Morgan. Thomas 
Crowell. 1955. $2.50. (9-12). 

The Care Water Pets valuable for 
its warning for its excellent in- 
formation starting aquarium and caring 
for and breeding pets. The book offers wide 
choice occupants for the aquarium, recom- 
mending the hardiest among the tropical fish, 
creatures gathered nearby waters, and useful 
water plants and scavengers. Cautions such 
never use soap washing the aquarium, 
avoidance too much sunlight, the dangers 


overfeeding, and countless other suggestions 
will prove invaluable new aquarium en- 
thusiast, whether the teacher starting 
classroom aquarium, the child preparing one 
his home. The material excellent, enter- 
taining, and completely practical, and was in- 
spired the search for information 
satisfy her own children’s questions the sub- 
ject. 


Beginning Readers 

Treasure Hunt. Norman Davis. 
lustrated Winslade. Oxford, 1955. $2.50. 
(7-9) 

Picken, the lively son Gambian chief, 
off another his adventures which began 
with Great Adventure and continued 
through Exciting Summer. These are 
action stories that make young readers wish 
they too could sons the jungle with 
pet monkey like Benji and invariably dan- 
gerous mission perform. This time the chief 
sends his son recover golden throne that 
belonged the Queen. Picken’s ingenuity and 
courage are tested the utmost but and 
Benji come through intact and with the throne. 
The picture village life, jungle travel, native 
hospitality and occasional skulduggery, the 
beauty and dangers the jungle make these 
stories colorful and exciting. 


The Poppy Seeds. Clyde Bulla. 
Jean Charlot. Crowell, 1955. $2.75. 
(5-9). 

This distinguished little book one the 
best Clyde Bulla has written. And Charlot en- 
thusiasts will enjoy his strong dramatic pic- 
tures with their bold lines and warm clear colors 
which are admirably adapted the story. The 
simple rhythmic text reads aloud beautifully, 
but young readers eight- nine-years-old 
will able read for themselves. tells 
the story Mexican boy who had carry 
from the muddy river all the water his family 
used. that arid land only one old man had 
clear, bubbling spring, and was afraid 
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someone might use the water drove every- 
one away. One day Pablo rescued 
cup from the river, and return she gave him 
handkerchief with poppy seeds tied one 
corner. Pablo decided plant some the 
seeds every yard, that the whole village 
would beautiful with poppies. But when 
the old man saw the boy near his spring 
chased him with stick and his fright Pablo 
dropped the poppy seeds. What happened 
the seeds and poor Pablo surprised and 
shamed the miserable old man. There 
satisfying conclusion this modern version 
The Selfish Giant fable. 


The True Book Seasons. Podendorf. 
Mary Gehr. Children’s Press. 
1955. $2.00. (5-8). 

Primary children can read for themselves 
this simple explanation how the 
movements around the sun the seasons, 
and how seasons differ. The general charac- 
teristics and activities each season are de- 
scribed. Spring the time melting snow, 
green grass, longer days, nesting birds, grow- 
ing flowers, and children active with roller 
skates, jumping ropes and baseball. Each season 
similarly highlighted, and 
trations cheerful tones blue, yellow and 
brown, complement the text. This recent title 
will welcome addition primary seasonal 
material, since there little now available 
which the children can actually read. Kinder- 
garten and first grade teachers will find 
useful read-aloud, well. 


Biography 
Texas Yankee. Nina Brown Baker. 

Alan Moyler. Harcourt Brace. 1955. $2.50 

(10-14) 

The innovator condensed milk seems 
unusual subject for juvenile biography, but 
proves highly absorbing one. Gail Bor- 
den was small boy when his father left New 
York State with his family journey westward. 
young man, Gail went farther west where 


Texas Yankee 


joined the Austin colony Texas and shared 
the revolution against Mexico. The hard- 
ships his own pioneering experience made 
him realize what boon condensed foods could 
be, but met with and failure 
until his experiments with milk. The outbreak 
the Civil War proved the immense value 
the milk hospitals and the battlefield. 
undoubtedly saved the lives countless babies 
who would otherwise have died for lack safe 
milk. 

The courage and enterprise Gail Borden, 
the colorful era which lived, and the 
varied happenings his own life make this 
highly satisfying biography. 

Clark 


Davy Crockett, Frontier Walter 
Richard Powers. Coward-McCann. 
1955. $2.50 (10 and up.) 

Davy Crockett probably the best known 
pioneer today and the hero the children who 
read every book they can find the subject. 
This newest Crockett tale written well 
known authority American folk-lore and 
humor. quote from the book-jacket ideally 
describes what has written; biog- 
raphy, history and legend, the whole kit and 
them between one pair book 
covers.” The result lively full 
tale humor, interesting historic background 
and moments dramatic sincerity. The author 
offers impressive bibliography ranging from 
Congressional debate records, old newspapers, 
Crocketts own writings and interviews, num- 
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Davy Crockett, Frontier Hero. 

erous volumes history and biography. This 

entertaining book Davy Crockett lore can 

read younger group than Constance 

fine biography the subject. Clever 

black-and-white illustrations capture both the 

tall-tale and the serious moods the biography. 
Clark 

The Columbus Story. Alice Dalgliesh. 
trated Leo Politi. Scribner. $2.75 
(6-10) 

Columbus. Written and Illustrated Ingri and 
Edgar Doubleday. 1955. $3.00 
(8-11) 

Two fine picture-biographies Columbus 
appear the fall list new books. Both are 
beautiful format, and the two, the Alice 
Dalgliesh the simplest. covers the child- 
hood Columbus the triumphant con- 
clusion his voyage. The later voyages 
are alluded briefly the final paragraphs. 
For such brief biography, running under three 
thousand words, the author has made un- 
usually good selection details which would 
appeal even first graders. The short sen- 
tences, large print and widely spaced lines will 
make possible for third graders read the 
book for themselves. This will also good 
title add material for overage slow readers. 
The illustrations Leo Politi are excellent and 
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rich color. There are many double page pic- 
tures, and children eager view the Nina, 
Pinta and Santa Maria will discover one double 
page spread showing the three ships. 

The biography intended for 
wider audience. Its content more than twice 
the length the Dalgliesh, and covers all his 
voyages and his later years. There freshness 
the presentation material that should make 
popular biographical reading for children 
fourth sixth grades and good read-aloud 
the third grade level. Some the drawings 
are more stylized than are the Politi illustrations 
and are more brilliant color. Children will 
fascinated looking through the books and 
comparing how the artists have interpreted 
Columbus’ story. 

Both books are distinctive contribution 
juvenile biography, are the result careful 
research, and serve slightly different age ranges. 
Together they offer exceilent material for Co- 
lumbus Day and the history exploration. 


Clark 


Three Together; the Story the Wright 

Brothers and Sister. Lois Mills. 
William Moyers. Follett. 1955. 
$2.95 (10-13) 


Petares by 
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The two youngest sons Bishop Wright 
were inventing small way from their 
earliest years, and their little sister Katherine 
was their most enthusiastic admirer. the later 
years she followed with the same intense in- 
terest and sympathy their heartbreaking dis- 
couragements until the plane invention was 
success. seemed only fitting the Wright 
brothers, when European rulers came wit- 
ness their flights and them honor, that 
Katherine should there share the reward 


Three Together; the Story the 
Brothers and Their Sister. 


their years struggle. Aside from being 
the story invention which -had such 
impact the world, this inspiring tale 
two men with idea who never gave be- 
cause ridicule and many failures. Their biog- 
raphy rich values family solidarity 
well human persistence and faith. The author 
has acquired some her material firsthand 
from people who knew the Wrights, and her 
manuscript was checked for scientific accuracy. 
There are many black-and-white sketches 
give the book appeal for younger readers. 

Clark 


Harriet Tubman: Conductor the Under- 
ground Railroad. Ann Petry. Crowell. 
1955 $2.75 (12 and up) 

One the year's most distinguished books 
tells the story Harriet Tubman, the “Moses 
her People” who “led over three hundred 
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Negroes from slavery freedom.” The 
author gives fine and convincing characteriza- 
tion woman whose own difficult childhood 
and youth helped give substance her dream 
gaining freedom for herself and others. The 
social and political problems the day, the 
personages with whom Harriet Tubman had 
contact her perilous self-appointed role, are 
skillfully introduced into the story making 
has rare 

add life 

Harriet 
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The two youngest sons Bishop Wright 
were inventing small way from their 
earliest years, and their little sister Katherine 
was their most enthusiastic admirer. the later 
years she followed with the same intense in- 
terest and sympathy their heartbreaking dis- 
couragements until the plane invention was 
success. seemed only fitting the Wright 
brothers, when European rulers came wit- 
ness their flights and that 
Katherine should there share the reward 


Three Together; the Story the Wright 
Brothers and Their Sister. 


their years struggle. Aside from being 
the story invention which had such 
impact the world, this inspiring tale 
two men with idea who never gave be- 
cause ridicule and many failures. Their biog- 
raphy rich values family solidarity 
well human persistence and faith. The author 
has acquired some her material firsthand 
from people who knew the Wrights, and her 
manuscript was checked for scientific accuracy. 
There are many black-and-white sketches 
give the book appeal for younger readers. 

Clark 


Harriet Tubman: Conductor the Under- 
ground Railroad. Ann Petry. Crowell 
1955 $2.75 (12 and up) 

One the most distinguished books 
tells the story Harriet Tubman, the “Moses 
her People” who “led over three hundred 


Negroes from slavery freedom.” The 
author gives fine and convincing characteriza- 
tion woman whose own difficult childhood 
and youth helped give substance her dream 
gaining freedom for herself and others. The 
social and political problems the day, the 
personages with whom Harriet Tubman had 
contact her perilous self-appointed role, are 
skillfully introduced into the story making 
good history well biography. The writer 
has rare gift for revealing small details which 
add life and color people 
Harriet Tubman genuine contribution 
the field biography for young readers. 

Clark 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE 
MEMBERS’ PRICES 


Through special arrangements with Audio-Visual Guide and Denoyer-Geppert, 

NCTE privileged offer its members the following filmstrips and literary 

maps below list price. Subscribers and other nonmembers may order these 

items from NCTE the regular price. (Members are individuals, whom 
membership cards have been issued.) 


Filmstrips 


HANSEL AND GRETEL. Thirty-eight frames, color, with 
novel puppet-like “actors.” $5.50 members, $7.50 
nonmembers. Stock No. FS-5 


KNIGHTS THE ROUND TABLE. Forty-six frames, 
black and white and color. Scenes from the movie included. 
$5.50 members, $7.50 nonmembers. Stock No. FS-3 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. Fifty colored frames. Based the 
movie. $5.50 members, $7:50 nonmembers. Stock 
No. 


Literary Maps 


CHILDREN’S LITERARY MAP LONDON. Now available 
two sizes. Gaily colored, showing famous streets, 
buildings, parks. Small size, 26” 22”, $1.50 members, 
$1.75 nonmembers. Large size, 50” 40”, heavier 
paper, $4.25 members, $5.25 nonmembers. sure 
specify size. Small size-Stock No. DG-2 Large size-Stock 
No. DG-3 


LITERARY-PICTORIAL MAP. Six colors, plasticized 
paper, 350 literary titles, inset maps, 1000 names 
authors, regional listings. $5.60 members, $7.00 
nonmembers. Stock No. 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET + + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


THE FIRST BOOKS 


Colorful supplementary books for 
social studies, science, reading 


These school editions books from famous 
series provide information valuable for any ele- 
mentary school program. 


THE FIRST BOOKS OF: 


AIRPLANES DOGS JAPAN 
AMERICA PRESIDENTS 
BEES HORSES TREES 


BIRDS 


Five new titles published January, 1956 


HAWAII STONES WORDS 1 

MUSIC TRUCKS | 


Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1. 
Home Office: Boston 16. 


For spelling skills that will last 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


LILLIAN BILLINGTON 
GRADES THROUGH 


The plan for individualized study, testing, and review gives assurance 
that word dropped until the child has mastered it. 


The learning word meanings, the learning derived forms words, 
and the learning dictionary skills are woven into the program. 


Clothbound and workbook forms 


guide for each grade 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 


New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 
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